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Remington Rand bookkeeping 


reduce payroll 
administrative costs 


58,000,000 workers in American industry today 
necessitate streamlined and mechanized payroll 
accounting for efficient administration. Whatever 
the size of your organization, deductions for social 
security, withholding taxes, pension plans or insur- 
ance premiums mean that your payroll procedure 


must be accurate, fast, informational and controlled. 

Remington Rand bookkeeping machines pro- 
vide the special features to solve your payroll 
problems. Every form you require 





payroll regis- 
ter, statement, pay check or envelope, individual 


earnings record, etc., is prepared at one operation. 
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Individual, adjustable registers accumulate each 


a 


deduction separately. Cross computing registers 
compute and print the net pay automatically. Com- 
pletely electrified alphabet, numeral and operating 
keys speed each operation. Checks are numbered 
dated and “protected” automatically / 
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Let your Remington Rand specialist show you 


a 


. 


how this machine works on your payrolls. Write 
to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping- 
Calculating Machines Division, Department FB, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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FEATURED 
FOR 
MACHINES F MANAGEMENT Speed! 











Whatever your size... 


200 employees or 20,000 . . . complete electrification 
and balances computed and printed automatically are just two of the many 
Remington Rand features to help-you eliminate waste effort in 
your payroll administration—give you extra facts and figures 


for departmental and management control. 
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R17 YEARS, AMERICA HAS SAID... 


m ler a Choe 


haLMOl 


If you’re about to buy a radio or 
radio-phonograph, you're sitting 


in the driver’s seat again. 


TODAY, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN SIX YEARS, you 
don’t have to “take what you can get’? any more. 
You can walk into your dealer’s store, choose what 
you really want on the basis of quality, tone, 
performance and reputation...and buy it for 
immediate delivery. 


THAT’S WHY YOU'LL WANT TO SEE the new 1948 


Philco radios and radio-phonographs arriving now 


at your Philco dealer. Philco, the industry leader, 
is back in full production. Vast new factories with 
the longest radio production lines in the world are 
working at new efficiency, turning out new 1948 
Philcos at the greatest rate in their history. 


BUT MUCH MORE IMPORTANT, in these days of 
post-war readjustment, Philco is bringing you the 
same standard of value which has made its name 
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“famous for quality the world over.” With all its 


resources as the world’s largest radio manufac- 
turer, there is no price which Philco could not 
meet or beat. But there is a standard of quality with 


which Philco makes no compromise. 


WHEREVER RADIOS and radio-phonographs are 
sold, the Philco name stands for quality and: 
value . . . the standard of comparison for radio 
buyers everywhere. In its new models, Philco has 
kept faith with that reputation.*In every 1948 
Philco, from $19.95 up, you get the utmost in tone, 
performance and workmanship for the price you - 
pay ... PLUS, the assurance of years of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction which are implied in the: 
Philco name. 


THIS YEAR, AGAIN, impartial surveys* show that 
of all who name the radio-phonograph they will 
buy, 50% want a Philco. For 17 years, America 


' has said . .*. “‘When there’s.a choice, it’s a Philco!’? 


So when you make your purchase, let Philco 
quality be your guide . . . accept no less and pay 


no more. 
*Surveys furnished on request 
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To serve you in the best ways possible is a proposition 
to which the Norfolk and Western vigorously dedicates 
itself. That is why we are constantly mindful of the Jittle 
things that go into better railroading . . . the symbolic 
spikes and ties and lights .. . the ‘shoeing of the iron 
horses” and other techniques that bid for perfection... 
the couplers... the signals ... the springs... the 
humble things that are seldom noticed by the public, yet 
are vitally important to Precision Transportation. The 
Jo Sewe You ads are our way of telling you that on the 
Norfolk and Western the apparently unimportant things 
are extremely important . . . Jo Sere You. 
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Special Men of Achievement—Robert W. Woodruff 
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Your 
WHAT'S AHEAD 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


For several months now Forses editors 
have been busily engaged in planning and 
organizing what we’re convinced will be one 
of the most—probably the most—important 
and significant issues we have ever pub- 
lished: the Thirtieth Anniversary number of 
the nation’s oldest business magazine. 

The date—mark it down on your calend 


now as a “must”—is November 15. The. 


theme: Free Enterprise. The bulk of this 
big anniversary issue will be concentrated 
on how the American economy works in 
terms of an American town—the humming 
big-little metropolis of Lancaster, Ohio. 

Set in the heart of the American Midwest, 
Lancaster is an ideal community to illustrate 
free enterprise in terms of real people, for 
it’s well represented by all the basic ele- 
ments of our economy: Bic AND SMALL BusI- 
ness; Matn Street (chain and independent 
stores, retail and service establishments) ; 
RuraAL AMERICA (a county seat, Lancaster is 
the hub of one of the. nation’s richest agri- 
cultural areas). 

Forbes writers and editors have studied 
and lived in Lancaster for many weeks dur- 
ing the past year, digging into the life of 
the town, interviewing its citizens—both im- 
portant and obscure—finding out just how 
its people and its business “tick.” 

We'll bring you biographies of represen- 
tative citizens—workers, farmers, merchants, 
executives, etc., complete with specially 
taken lifelike photographs; and we'll bring 
you the story of the growth and development 
of its leading industrial and commercial 
establishments. 

In addition, this big issue will contain 
many other special features. Most outstand- 
ing will be the results of our nationwide 
poll to determine those executives entitled 
to be ranked as America’s 50 Forerhost Busi- 
ness Leaders, men whose achievements 
under the private enterprise system have con- 
tributed vastly to the upbuilding of America 
and the enhancement of our way of life, 
our national wellbeing, our international 
leadership. 

Watch this column for further information 
about our plans for this special Thirtieth 
Anniversary Issue. 


NEXT ISSUE 


Headlining our September 1 issue will be 
Homer H. Shannon’s “MEN oF ACHIEVE- 
MENT” story on Leroy A. Lincoln, who, as 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., heads an organization representing the 
largest aggregation of wealth under private 
management the world has ever known. 

Other features now scheduled for Septem- 
ber 1 include: an Opportunity story about 
a currently booming small business; a prac- 
tical article on the ever-vital subject of labor 
relations; our once-a-month business survey 
by Forses observers throughout the country: 
”THe Nation Reports”; and many other 
timely and important articles. 
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P. S. Dear Public: 








Forgive us if we bore you... 
The above repetition is for the 
benefit of some of our salesmen— 
who say that our advertising 
doesn’t emphasize enough the fact 
... that the Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter seals the envelope flap at 
the same time it prints the postage 
stamp and postmark on the front! 

What’s so remarkable about 
a machine that seals envelopes? 
You could probably invent one 


yourself some rainy Saturday, or ° 


even if it wasn’t raining. Then try 

and find somebody to buy it! 
But a machine that 

also prints postage 






and postmark—any amount of 
postage for any kind of mail—and 
does its own bookeeping . . . that’s 
a pretty wonderful machine! 


Ir you’p like to know how a 
postage meter can help in your 
own office. ..call the nearest office 
of Pitney-Bowes. And when the 
salesman comes over, tell him 
that you know all about sealing 
the flap but what else does it do? 
...Or maybe you'd like your 
information in a little booklet 


with pictures? If so, write us direct: 


... Sincerely yours— Advertising 
Department. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


POSTAGE METER 








Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1713 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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- Q.Line 
EDITORIALS 


if the Taft-Hartley Law proves toothless, 
it won't help Taft's Presidential chances. 


Expect fewer paid-for exports. 
A guess: It won’t be Dewey. 


Farmers are reaping the richest in- 
come ever. 


An ideal opportunity to reduce 
mortgages. 


instalment over-buying is dangerous. 


The House does well to concern 
itself with foreign affairs. 


It is responsible for money-raising. 


Demob our unconscionably over- 
swollen civil service army. 


Public ownership of utilities has lost 
public appeal. 


Only 2 communities this year voted 
for, 32 against. 


Making unrepayable loans is unprofitable. 


“CIO, AFL Launching Co-operative 


Stores.” 


Okay—IF they pay taxes as other 
enterprises do. 


The sellers’ six-years’ picnic is aboat 
over. 


Newsprint companies are profiteer- 
ing. 


Shipbuilding here is being scuttled. 


More wage raises in our highest-paid 
unionized industries would raise cain. 


Latin-America is a better prospect 
than Europe. 


Power companies plan powerful ex- 
pansion. Good! 


Electricity has electrified American ~ 
prosperity. 

Wallace should take a long vacation. 

Watch inventories! 


Selling needs to be sold. 
FORBES 
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Ra traffic might well be called the 
blood stream of America. It cannot stop 
if our nation is to be strong and healthy. 
United States Steel is proud of the part it 
has been able to play in the constant improve- 
ment of the service and efficiency of America’s 
railroads through better steels and better 
products of steel. 
Steel bearing the U-S-S trade-mark partici- 
pated in the development of the gleaming 
stainless steel streamliners that helped to revo- 


Helping to keep 


America’s blood stream 





lutionize railroad passenger transportation. 

United States Steel has also pioneered in 
developing Cor-Ten, a high-strength, low- 
alloy steel for light-weight construction that 
has been used in more than 65,000 freight cars 
and also to reduce deadweight in numerous 
streamlined trains, trolley cars, buses and 
trucks. 

The research program of United States 
Steel is continuing daily—to develop newer 
and finer steels to provide better living for you. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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Everybody knows 
does more than just pretty-up an auto- 
mobile. The paint also protects body 


“showroom shine” 


metal... on one side. 


But hen’e another side to the story. 
The underside. 

That needs protection, too... the kind 
provided by Flintkote Underbody Pro- 
tective Coatings. These coatings effec- 
tively guard against corrosion on the 


The Finish You Don’t See 
Is Important, Too!: 



















































































































































undersides of fenders, frames and floor. 


In addition, their sound-deadening 
qualities reduce squeaks, rattles and 
rumbles . . . make any car quieter. And 
they seal up cracks and crevices against 
dust, moisture, drafts and exhaust fumes. 


Flintkote Underbody Protective 


Coatings are applied quickly and easily 
by service station and garage operators. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things : 


Roofings, floorings, insulation and pro- 
tective coatings for construction and 
maintenance. Dispersions of rubbers and 
resins for adhesives and coatings used in 
manufacturing and processing. 
Marine, Railway and Auto- 
motive materials. Paperboard 
products for packaging and 
shipping. Standard and special 
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BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 


products to meet specific requirements. 

For your particular problem, our com- 
plete research, development and manu- 
facturing facilities are at your disposal. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.20,N.Y.; 
55th & Alameda Sts., Los Angeles, 
California; 25 Adelaide St. East, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 









READERS SAY 


MAN-MADE DEPRESSIONS 


The Detroit News, commenting upon B. C. 
Forbes’ recent testimony before a committee 
of Congress (see Forses, July 15, Page 32) 
in which he said: “If we do draw upon our 
heads anything like an acute depression, it 
will be entirely man-made and inexcusable,” 
asks the following question: 

“Does Mr. Forbes know of any depression 
in modern history that was not man-made? 

. . Every modern depression has been 
caused by errors of mankind. Whether these 
man-made errors are inexcusable, as Mr. 
Forbes says, depends on what degree of 
charity one possesses. Such conditions arise 
from the acts of many persons, nearly all 
of whom believe they are acting from the 
best of motives. To call their acts inexcus- 
able seems to be going a little too far... . 

“Take, for instance, the last creat depres- 
sion. .. . Leading bankers, along with lead- 
ing industrialists, talked about a mere tem- 
porary recession. . . . When the supposedly 
better minds were working in that fashion, 
can it be said that the depression was in- 
excusable? Such a judgment betokens the 
existence of still better minds, whose reason- 
ing led to such obvious conclusions that they 
should have been accepted by the majority. 
There is little evidence that such minds 
existed in large numbers, and none at all 
that they were influential, or could have 
controlled the course of events. 

“That there will be another depression is 
evident. . . . Already there are prophets of 
doom at large, whose predictions are coun- 
tered by those who think as does Mr. 
Forbes.” 





Times come during 
when depression, even panic, becomes in- 
evitable. We had such a condition in the 
late 1920s. This publication long ago em- 
phatically warned that financial and eco- 
nomic catastrophe was inescapable, ab- 
solutely certain. Today the situation is 
entirely different. Acute depression can and 
should be averted by the exercise of com- 
monsense all round. I am hopeful it will. 
If disaster comes, it will be man-made, not 
inexorable—Tue Epitor. 


“economic cycles” 


LIFE INSURANCE 


I am delighted to see that you reeently 
had a page devoted to Life Insurance. 
While I am sure that there must have been 
many suggestions to you along these lines, I 
take some measure of pride in that I sug- 
gested that you have a page devoted to Life 
Insurance, when I wrote you some months 
ago, at which time I was fortunate enough 
to win a book from you for having submitted 
a worthwhile suggestion. 

Enclosed is $4 for a subscription to Forses, 
for my son, Wm. J. Mack, Jr. While he has 
been attending the University of Pennsy)l- 
vania, I have mailed him my copy after I 
have read it. 

I know of no better gift to send a son 
who is starting out in business after college 
than a subscription to your magazine. I 
have so told him and know that he will 
enjoy reading each issue from cover to cover. 
—W. J. Mack, The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Congressional investigation » few as spectacular as l'affaire Hughes but many of equal 








importance, will keep Washington humming through the rest of the year. Lawmakers will 
be as busy during their "recess" as they were during the regular session-- ; 


1. Gathering ammunition for the battle of the ballots in 1948, directed chiefly 
against “Communism, confusion and corruption." 





2. Drafting tax and welfare legislation in advance of the 1948 session which 
must be hurried through in less than 6 months in time to adjourn before political cone 
ventions next June. 





Business will carefully follow the investigation spotlights as they turn to-- , 


Million-dollar bi-partisan efficiency survey of gov't departments, under 
Brown=Lodge resolution: how to cut Gov't costs. — a. 





Continuing study of how Taft-Hartley labor act is working: what changes may 
be needed for smoother working of the new law. (If unions aren't too truculent, they may 
win a modification or two from the election-minded '48 Congress). 











On-the-spot European relief-&-rehabilitation probe by House Committee of 19 
under Rep. Herter (R., Mass.): how much to "invest" abroad in U. S. self-interest then 
time comes for Congress to act on Marshall plan, take it or leave it. 





Gov't policy on loans to business as practiced by RFC, an investigation sched= 
ulead by Senate Banking Committee: whether RFC functions should be curtailed. 





Several other inquiries--Senate Finance on social security administration, 
House Civil Service on whether. Post Office costs can be cut or mail rates raised, etc. 








TRADE STIMULANTS--Improved retail trade prospects this Fall rise on wings of 2 infla- 
tionary measures rushed through in Congress'last days: (a) Starting Sept. 1, all ex-GIs 
can cash terminal leave bonds; if all securities are turned in, another $2 billion of 
purchasing power will be unleashed. (b) All controls over installment buying will end 
automatically Nov. l--just in time to hypo Christmas shopping. 











FARLEY FOR V.P.?=-Jim Farley apparently turned his back on politics when he penned his 
magazine expose--but don't be too sure. .. . Despite anguish suffered by unrecon- 
structed New Dealers from Farley's revelations, some Democratic dopesters think Farley 
would be just the man for Truman's running mate in '48. .. . They argue: Truman has 
turned left-of-center, while Farley represents old-line Democrats. Particularly if 
Dewey runs for GOP, Democrats need colorful vote-getter to bid for New York's vital 47 | 
electoral votes. . . . Their conclusion: Big Jim's it. : 














WAGE VIOLATORS-=-FLSA reports that 3 out of every 8 employers whose books are checked — 
for wage-hour transgressions are found to be violators. . . . Back-wage payments to 
employees for failure to meet minimum wage and overtime provisions cost employers 
about $9 million annually.'. . . About 10% of all employers investigated have paid under — 
40¢-per-hour minimum. . . . Inspections are made on selective basis and complaint ; : 
investigators don"t waste time checking firms known to comply. (Continued on page HI) 
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AVIATION Inaugurating a new era in air freight, independent lines are now operating as fi 


common carriers, face stiffer competition as domestic scheduled air lines 
drop their air freight rates 25%. Many smaller carriers are expected to find the going 


too tough as a result. Current readjustments in rates are not permanent--further experi- F 


ence will be necessary before any overall tariff policy is achieved. .. . Lack of a 
national long-range program is seen as a major factor in the poor financial showing 
of the aircraft industry. Its losses are attributable to mounting development costs, 
Strain of trying to maintain vital production facilities with a trickle of output. 


Heavy burden: Financial reserves are being consumed because volume facilities cannot 
be supported by the handful of current orders. 





AUTOMOBILE Expected volume of new cars this year will not make a dent in order backlogs 
as producers continue to struggle with iron and steel shortages, strikes 

and layoffs, threat of more strikes. Indicative of car outlook is the report of Auto- 

motive News, whose survey shows that despite talk to the contrary, used-car prices are 


~holding generally firm. . . . One encouraging item in present supply situation is that 


copper and lead shortages may be licked by year's end. Meantime, labor is joining 
with management in criticising steel's present distribution quotas. 





PRODUCTION Economists are optimistic regarding future productivity advances. At a 


recent National Industrial Conference Board forum three factors were 
cited to back their opinion: (1) Increase in plant and equipment, arijiing from war 


needs, (2) better planning in shop management, part of which is a by-product of the war, 


and (3) greater volume of production. 


STEEL Recent price boosts by the industry are forcing consumers to re-examine costs 
and production practices, intensify research. With break-even margins at a low 
point generally, many manufacturers are exploring ways and means of forestalling in- 
creased prices for their products. Full effects of this upward spiral have yet to be 
assayed. Incidentally, steelmakers claim that they are still absorbing part of the 


effects of higher wages, coal prices, intimate that increasing costs may force further 
price hikes. , 


RAILROADS Battle of the boxcars: The controversy over whether or not there's a freight 
car crisis in the offing continues. The roads disparage government fore- 
casts of a late Summer shortage "more serious than any yet experienced,* say that 
"conditions in this respect should be better than they were last year." Rebuttal: 
Steelmakers, smarting from criticism that they've not been supplying enough steel for 


badly needed cars, state that they've made full delivery of quotas on the 10,000 a 
month car=building program. 


SHIPPING More woe for shipbuilders? In the face of vanishing new orders, higher 
priced labor and steel are likely to leave them with even less to do. ... 
Merchant marine operators face the same problem. According to a recent analysis, the 


competitive disadvantage of American-flag ships has nearly doubled since the beginning 
of World War II. — - 
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try for at least "another rer years. 
According to technical men, future growth 
will be sparked by the development of 
blends of plastics, mechanical alteration 
of existing materials, innovations in mass 
production techniques, greater supplies 
of raw materials, and pioneer research in 
the field of carbon, silicon, sulphur, 
phosphorus and nitrogen types. 


Effect of high costs: While’twice 
as much money is being spent on 


HOUSING 


_ construction this year as compared with 


the last pre-war year, actual physical 
volume is not likely to be more than 10% 
higher, according to Some estimates. ... 
Silver lining? Distributor prices of 
building materials may be stabilized 
within the year. 
tributor points out, any reduction in 
material prices, permitting a stabilized 
plateau below today's level, must be 
brought about by continued high production, 
greater labor efficiency in factory as well 
as on job site. . . . Practical suggestions 
for cost reductions; Savings from re- 
visions of building codes by local com- 
munities, combined with lower costs arising 
from research being done in the use of 
materials in combination, engineered 
housing, and adoption of modular co-ordina- 
tion, will offer substantial reductions 
in construction costs. 


SIDELIGHTS 

off: Despite high level busi- 
ness aatieity, Dun and Bradstreet figures 
reveal a continued downward movement in 
the number of new business incorporations. 
- e« « Mutual savings banks, reporting new 
records in savings deposits, assert that 
despite opinions to the contrary, the 
public is not draining its liquid savings 
to maintain present business activity. 
Though rate of saving has declined from 
war peak, such increase is still way 
above pre-war years. . . . Wasted effort: 
Technical skills of 40% of the chemists 
and chemical engineers were wasted by the 
armed forces, according to the American 
Chemical Society. . . . Oil industry sug- 
géstions as to what you can do to alleviate 
present oil situation: (1) Drive in a more 
conservative manner, take good care of 
your car; (2) fill--and keep filled--your 
fuel oil tanks; and (3) maintain moderate 
temperatures in your home. 
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TAX BORROWERS--Internal Revenue Bureau i8 


But, as one large dis- ie 


Business population leveling. 


(Continued from page 9) 


planning criminal action against employ- 





ers who misappropriate income taxes with- . 


held from’ employees, for use.as temporary 


working capital. . . . Deductions are made — 
every payday, while payments to Uncle Sam 


are required only every quarter. .. .» 
Treasury efforts to prevent such tax jug- 
gling in past have been limited to civil 
court actions, but criminal proceedings 
are scheduled in new crackdown. .. . About 
100 cases are under investigation, mostly 
small firms so hard-pressed for fumds they 
Sometimes go bankrupt before paying em- 
ployee taxes. 








' BIG BUDGETS--Some skeptical government 





economists think the U.S. budget will never 
fall below $30 billion. .... They view 
this as minimum because, once approached, 
the pressure for increased Federal spend-= 
ing will be strengthened. 


LABOR PLANK--Toughest platform-writing 
job of 1948 will be to pen a labor plank 
for the Democratic platform. .. . Since 
Truman seems sure to be the nominee, repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act would seem to be 
@ required demand. .. . Catch is that 
majority of Democrats in Congress voted ¢. 
FOR Taft-Hartley Act. 





. TAX PENALTIES--Corporations worried about 





penalties under Sect. 102 of the Internal 


~Revenue Code for "improper accumulation 


of surplus" will want to study U. S. guide- 
posts to determine reasonableness of 
surplus accumulations: (1) Is surplus 
saved to retire mortgage debt? (2) To be 
used on improvements for increased effi-=- 
cieny? (3) To provide cash reserves as 
depression hedge? (4) To cover unpredict- 
able war risks? 











APPRENTICES--New and enlarged edition of 
"National Apprenticeship Program" has 
been issued by the Labor Dept. .. . Pam= 
phlet lists apprenticeship occupations, 
with training time, etc. .. . For free 
copy, write Apprentice-Training Service, 
U. S. Department. of Labor, Washington. 
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Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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Scene from the Samuel Goldwyn Production; 
“The Best Years of Our Lives” 


“Your Unseen Friend” helps bring you 
‘The Best Years of Our Lives’’ 


All the beauty, talent and skill of Holly- 
wood are at the mercy of a slender strip of 
film. 


And Nickel is the Unseen Friend that 
helps make the picture clear and easy on 
the eyes. 


For every foot of film must be processed 
with great care. Any contamination from 
corrosion of the metal equipment would 
make the picture “foggy,” or otherwise 
impair the quality of the film. 


The smooth, clean surfaces of famous 
Nickel alloys like Stainless Steel and 
Inconel protect the precious film from 
effects of corrosion and impurities. Thus 
Nickel plays an important role in bringing 
you the full enjoyment of movies, whether 


from Hollywood or your own camera. 
Just one more way Nickel is Your 

Unseen Friend. It’s “Unseen” because 

Nickel is usually combined with other 

metals and you seldom see it in its pure 

state. It’s your “Friend” because it serves 

you often and well. 

Send for your free copy of “The Romance 

of Nickel.” Address Dept. 48. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


.- Your Unseen Friend 


















“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 
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Tiring of Federal Overlordism ? 


Will the Presidential election reveal that the trend re- 
corded last November has continued, intensified? Will the 
result demonstrate that the American people have turned 
against Federal overlordism, turned against greater and 
greater encroachment upon home rule, upon State’s rights, 
upon old-time liberties, upon individual and economic 
freedom? Have the majority of citizens become fed up 
with Governmental paternalism, Governmental extrava- 
gance, Governmental subsidies, Governmental dipping into 
taxpayers’ pockets for a thousand-and-one bureaucratic 
purposes not envisioned by our founding forefathers? 

In short, do we want Washington to mind its own legiti- 
mate business and leave us to mind ours? 

I believe that a resolution passed this year by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Indiana embodies deep sig- 
nificance. Highlights: 


Indiana ‘needs no guardian and intends to have none. We 
Hoosiers—like the people of our sister States—were fooled for 
quite a spell with the magician’s trick that a dollar taxed out of 
our pockets and sent to Washington will be bigger when it comes 
back to us. We find that it lost weight in its journey to Wash- 
ington and back. The political brokerage of the bureaucrats has 
been deducted. We have decided that there is no such thing as 
“Federal” aid. We know that there is no wealth to tax that is 
not already within the boundaries of the 48 States. 

So we propose henceforward to tax ourselves and take care of 
ourselves. We are fed up with subsidies, doles and paternalism. 
We are no one’s stepchild. We have grown up. We serve notice 
that we will resist Washington, D. C., adopting us. 

We respectfully petition and urge Indiana’s Congressmen and 
Senators to vote to feteh our county court house and city halls 
back from Pennsylvania Avenue. We want government to come 
home. 


* 


To achieve all-out success, get 


out and hustle. 
* 


Loafing is Lethal 


America outdistanced all other countries industrially be- 
cause of its unparalleled utilization of mechanical power, 
its superior research and invention, its development of un- 
approached managerial know-how, the energy and eff- 
ciency of its manpower, sustained by living standards not 


matched elsewhere. It is an old story that, with only 7% 
of the world’s population, we enjoy 80% of the world’s 


automobiles, most of them owned by workers; also that 
we have 60% of the world’s telephones; more than half 
of all refrigerators in the world; to say nothing of better 
than 4 out of every 6 radios. Too, factory wages here are 
almost double that of the next-highest country, Canada, 
and 5 times that of Russia, whose dictators are so loudly 
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proclaiming that their system of “democracy” is more 
fruitful than ours. " 

In the 40 years preceding World War II, our real 
national income, according to Dr. Solomon Fabricant, of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, “just about 
tripled.” National output per man-hour approximately 
doubled between 1899 and 1939. But, says this same report 
(from the National Industrial Conference Board), “the 
picture since 1939 is pretty clouded.” 

The sad fact is that in recent years our powerful labor 
unions have discouraged increased production per man, 
have ordered decreased production, -have insisted upon 
promulgating “featherbedding” calculated to cripple per 
capita output, to compel employment of unneeded workers. 

When I investigated economic conditions in Britain last 
year I was seriously impressed and depressed by discover- 
ing that production per worker had dropped tragically. 
The pessimistic conclusions I then expressed were criticized 
on both sides of the Atlantic. But within the last few weeks 
foremost British labor leaders, in and out of the Govern- 
ment, have begun warning wage earners that they must 
bestir themselves to achieve increased output. Unless this 
can be accomplished, labor government officeholders, from 
Premier Atlee down, adjure that Britain cannot but sink 
lower. 

Ways and means must be devised by our own Govern- 
ment, by industrial leaders, by other responsible citizens 
and institutions, to drive home to our own workers that 
they cannot hope to enjoy full prosperity unless they re- 
sume full production. Loafing is lethal. Let “featherbed- 
ding” be carried far enough and neither wage earners 
nor the rest of us will by and by lie on comfortable beds. 


* 
Timidity never triumphs. 
* 


Sets Educational Example 


Tom Girdler’s Republic Steel Corp., third-largest in 
America, has launched an admirable series. of educational 
advertisements in the 76 cities where its plants, mines and 
offices are located. The need is most urgent for other busi- 
ness organizations to drive home similar A.B.C. economic 
truths. Salient sentences from one advertisement: 


Before anyone’can work and earn, somebody must furnish money 
to buy tools and equipment to work with . . . to make the job pos- 
sible. This investment amounts to $6,000 per job. Yes, $6,000 to 
provide one job for one man! 

If you work at Republic, this is the amount invested in you 
and your job by Republic’s thousands of stockholders and bond- 
holders. Without this money, there could be no Republic Steel .. . 
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and the more than 60,000. jobs now held by more than 60,000 
Republic employees would not exist. That’s why Republic stock- 
holders are pretty important people . . . to everyone who works 
at Republic, to their families’ and to the communities where 
Republic people work and live. 


Another Excellent Example . 
Charles R. Hook’s American Rolling Mill Co. has just 


set another excellent example. It has appointed an execu- 
tive, Fred B. Dechant, to handle exclusively stockholder 
relationships, announcing: “Armco has leng believed that 


stockholders desire more information about the com- 


panies they own. It has carried on an extensive program 
of special booklets, prize-winning annual reports.and a 
continuing series of factual, informative letters from the 
President, to bring to its stockholders a better understand- 
ing of Armco’s business. Mr. Dechant’s appointment 
represents an additional service to stockholders.” 

The recent appointment of a stockholders’ committee, 
“to work with management on labor and government mat- 
' ters in order to emphasize the fact that both management 
and labor employment is made possible by the stock- 
holders’ investments,” by the Pennsylvania Railroad, on 
the recommendation of one of its stockholders at its last 
annual meeting, has won nationwide acclaim. 

Throughout the regime of the New Deal investors 
were worse than ignored. High-up political officeholders at 
Washington were all along enthusiastically in favor of 
boosting and boosting wages of employees. But the Ad- 
ministration’s policies were consistently antagonistic to 
investors. Result: the wages of bondholders were unre- 
lentingly drastically reduced, by as much as 50% in many 
instances. Dividends, too, have dragged far behind the 
uptrend in workers’ pay. 

Thus saving and investing has been unconscionably dis- 
couraged, notwithstanding that without adequate saving 
and investing our whole free economy must perish. 

* 


To master, master self. 


* 


Bad Handwriting Is Costly 


Several of my associates handwrite so badly that it often 
takes me vexatiously long to decipher their memoranda. 
This is not only annoying but costly. Doubtless the same 
thing plagues other organizations. Offenders should mend 
their ways. They have no right to inflict illegible scrawls 
on others. Also, signatures on letters altogether too often 
are unreadable; always they should be typewritten (or 
printed) underneath. 

I have special reason to feel keenly on this score. When 
a cub reporter I won my first promotion chiefly because 
I wrote my copy in a schoolboy, clearly-legible hand— 
typewriters weren't available then. The eyesight of the 
aged head of the copy desk was poor. The handwriting of 
most reporters inflicted a lot of trouble on him. Not mine. 
When promotions were discussed, he plumped for me! 

*Tis discourteous to write anything which is difficult or 
impossible for the recipient to read. Don’t do it! 
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Strikers Strike Against Themselves ? 

In most cases when strikers strike, do they hurt them- 
selves most? Records of recent years reveal oftentimes 
that the increase in wages, after long strikes, above what 
workers were originally offered, was so little that it 
would take from one to several years to make up the wage 
losses suffered during the idle period. 

Moreover, losses inflicted by strikes lower the earnings, 
not only of involved corporations, but of insurance com- 
panies, savings banks and other fields in which millions 
of workers have placed their own savings. 

Another aspect. Our labor unions hold hundreds of 
millions of surplus, investable funds. Because, unlike busi- 
ness concerns, unions have not had to publish an account 
of their finances, the public has no means of knowing 
just how the unions invest. Presumably, however, the bulk 
is invested in securities. In all such instances, therefore, 
when unions perpetrate strikes, they injure the return on 
their own investments. 

How long will it take union leaders te recognize that 
strikes rarely prove profitable, even to the strikers? And, 
of course, they invariably prove unprofitable to the public, 
to consumers, to our economy. 

* 
Twenty-four carat success is never 
won by sacrificing others. 


* 
Is Contentment Wise Or Unwise? 


Should we strive to develop contentment? Or should 
we avoid becoming content? 

After half-a-century’s pondering, my conclusion is that 
there is both a right and a wrong kind of contentment. 
Having lived beyond two-thirds of a century, I have tried 
to become philosophic. Broadly speaking, I feel grateful 
for all the countless blessings bestowed upon me. This 
yields a profound sense of contentment. I try not to worry 
overmuch about things I cannot possibly help to correct. 
That I have found is a fundamental source of happiness. 

_ On the other hand, contentment can be dangerous, dead- 
ening. No young man making his way in the world should 
be content with his achievements. He should ceaselessly 
struggle to excel. One of Napoleon’s generals proudly sent 
him a glowing account of a brilliant military victory. 
Napoleon replied: “What did you do next day?” 

On the golf course, I am fond of asking my fellow- 
players, “Do you know which is the most important stroke 
in golf?” The answers vary all the way from driving to 
putting. Wrong, all. “It is the next stroke,” is the answer. 

During the thick and heat of the battle of life, content- 
ment can be suicidal. Alfred P. Sloan, the veteran head of 
General Motors, continuously exhorted executive asso- 
ciates: “Never be content to do anything tomorrow the 
way you did it today. There is always a better way.” 

Contentment can be an admirable attribute when we 
approach old age. But all through life there is a wrong 
as well as a right species of contentment. We must be 
vigilantly on guard against the wrong kind. 











-In Minnesota, the richest agricultural and industrial sections are served 
by the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 

Minnesota in 1946 ranked first in production of butter and flax seed; second in oats, 
third in corn and fourth in spring wheat. As always, Minnesota was near the top in cattle, 
hogs and poultry and mined three-fourths of America’s iron ore. 

On the solid foundation of these and other sources of wealth, Minnesota is building a 
mighty industrial empire and offers unexcelled advantages to manufacturers and distribu- 
tors in many lines. 

~The M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight carrier, provides constantly improved trans- 
portation service for Minnesota industry, as it has, during three-quarters of a century, for 
Minnesota agriculture. 


/ 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES « LINKED WITH TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE. 


Te Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacway 
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PERSONALITIES 


Men of 
Robert W. Woodruff 





N a day when the world seems 
crowded with men willing and 
eager to voice emphatic opinions 
and confident predictions on almost. 
any subject, Robert Winship Wood- 
ruff exercises such reticence as to make 
him somewhat of a curiosity. He has 
probably made fewer public utter- 
ances, restrained his prophetic im- 
pulses more rigidly, and baffled more 
would-be interviewers than any lead- 
ing American industrialist of his time. 

Affable and articulate in conversa- 
tion, he naturally holds decided opin- 
ions about the state of the nation and 
the condition of the world. Graciously 
but unyieldingly, however, he declines 
to assume the role of a “public figure” 
by publicising his views. 

The one subject Bob Woodruff is 
. willing to discuss fully, freely and 

_ frankly is Coca-Cola. 

There is nothing hypocritical about 
Woodruff’s passion for anonymity, to 
borrow a phrase from the New Deal 
lexicon. As he himself summarizes it: 
“My job is to sell Coca-Cola, to see 
that as many people as possible are 
able to enjoy it. I’m not a seer, an 
oracle or a philosopher, and I doubt 
that my opinions on an endless variety 
of public issues would be sufficiently 
informed or authoritative to make 
them either useful or interesting.” 


achievement 





light. Not a few citi- 
zens of Atlanta, where 
the drink originated 
and where it is now a 
local “major  indus- 
try,” are still under 
the impression that the 
enterprise somehow re- 
mains in the Candler 
family that sparked it 
in the early years of 
the century. All of 
which is not in the 
least displeasing to 
Bob Woodruff. 

He seems 
more _ interested in 
where Coca-Cola has 
come and where it is 
going than in who has 
piloted it. He is in- 
tensely proud of the 
fact that it is one of 
the half-dozen _ best 
known commercial 
products in the world. 
He is enormously grat- 
ified, too, by the circumstances that 
more than five billion bottles of his 
product were consumed by the armed 
forces during the war, and that well 
over 50 bottling plants were set up 
overseas to slake the thirst of the 
troops on every front and along every 


much 





Thanks to a passion for anonymity, Coca-Cola's “Bob” 


Woodrutt is little known to the general public—but his com- 


pany’s name is a by-word in every section of the globe 





That last is debatable. Woodruff’s 
ideas, were he disposed to throw his 
mental weight around, might be in- 
deed both arresting and serviceable if 
more people knew the manner of man 
he is. The name Coca-Cola is known 
the world over, but the man who has 
guided its fabulous destiny since 1923 
has kept himself totally out of the lime- 





LauRENCE BELL, a business writer for many 
years, is a well-known New York newspaper 
and publicity man. 
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one of America’s far-flung supply lines. 
Woodruff has never been one to “sit 
tight and ride along with the tide and 
your own momentum,” as he said in 
addressing a recent sales meeting in 
Atlanta—which talk, incidentally, was 
delivered extemporaneously and not 
released to the newspapers. 
Woodruff’s close attention to even 
the smallest of details is well illustrated 
by the following story told by one of 
his friends. “It seems that a limousine 





By LAURENCE BELL 



















































































“Work — hard work —is our first national need" 


drove up to a roadside stand one day 
and a man got out. Walking up to 
the counter, he emptied a pail holding 
used bottle-tops and began to segre- 
gate and count them most carefully, 
to the amazement of the proprietor. 
It was just Woodruff—comparing 
sales!” 

The war over, Woodruff is devoting 
his energies to making Coca-Cola 
again available in unlimited quantity. 
He is not at all concerned about any 
loss of the product’s popularity as a 
result of wartime scarcities that still 
prevail to some extent. In its field, 
Coca-Cola remains far in front. Last 
year, despite the restrictions on vol- 


ume caused by sugar rationing, it was. 


able to show a net profit of better 
than $25 million. 

“The Coca-Cola business is people,” 
he said at the Atlanta sales meeting. 
Our big idea is people, and our job 
is to move with speed and imagina- 
tion, close to the people.” 

To do this job, to do whatever re- 
selling to the public is necessary, con- 


FORBES 
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siderably more than $20 million will 
be spent in the coming year by the 
company and by bottlers for adver- 
tising in newspapers and magazines, 
on the radio and by billboards, dis- 
plays, dispensing machines and so on. 
But in all that “Operation Coca-Cola,” 
the public will rarely see in print the 
name of the man dubbed by his friend 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, as “The Sphinx of U. S. 
Business.” 

For the record, Bob Woodruff. was 
born December 5, 1889, in Columbus, 
Ga., the son of Ernest and Emily Win- 
ship Woodruff. His forebears on both 
sides came down from New England 
before the War Between the States, 
the Woodruffs from Connecticut, the 
Winships from Massachusetts. It is an 
understatement to say that Ernest 
Woodruff—“Mr. E.” to every ac- 
quaintance—was a close man with a 
dollar, and not one to pamper his 
children. He expanded the family for- 
tunes greatly through organization of 
such companies as Atlantic Ice & Coal, 


_Atlantic Steel, Continental Gin, the 


Trust Co. of Georgia. He was a man 
of prodigious energy and a great wor- 
rier—both of which attributes were 
handed down to son Bob. 


IMPATIENT FOR SUCCESS 


The father and son were deeply de- 
voted, but their decisive natures: some- 
times brought them into conflict, even 
in Bob’s childhood days. One of their 
arguments centered around the boy’s 
education. Restless under the class- 
room discipline of southern schools 
and impatient to make his mark in 
business, the younger Woodruff want- 
ed to call it quits with formal educa- 
tion when he was graduated from pre- 
paratory school. Mr. E. badgered him 
into enrolling in Emory University, 
but long before he would have gradu- 
ated he had disengaged himself and 
gone to work as a foundry laborer to 
pay off his college debts—of which his 
father felt the boy himself would be 
the most appropriate liquidator. From 
the foundry Bob went to the General 
Fire Extinguisher Co., where some- 
body saw possibilities in the tall, dark- 
haired youngster, and made him a 
salesman. 

He has been a salesman ever since 
—of ice, automobiles and Coca-Cola. 

He was so successful with fire ex- 
tinguishers that his father gave tenta- 
tive recognition to his abilities and 
offered him a place with Atlantic Ice & 
Coal, at $150 a month. Having met 
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and become engaged to Nell Hodgson, 
of Athens, Ga., Bob took the job, but 
was soon in disfavor with Ernest again 
for having bought a fleet of new- 
fangled motor trucks to replace horses 
and wagons. There was, however, a 
set-off: Bob’s shrewdness in bargain- 
ing for the trucks had won the admira- 
tion of Walter White, president of 
White Motors. White offered him a 
sales job at $200 a month. Bob took 
it—and sold so many trucks that he 
soon rose to be southern general man- 
ager of White’s company. 

By 1919, Woodruff, then 30, went 
to Cleveland as White’s assistant and 
was soon advanced to vice-president 
and general manager. Meanwhile, 
Woodruff senior had been buying up 
control of Coca-Cola. In 1923—with 
sales falling sharply—Bob was asked 
to take charge. This he did, and for 
a time served also as head of White 
Motors, Walter White having been 
killed in an auto accident. For several 
years he traveled regularly between 
Atlanta and Cleveland in holding 
down the two jobs. The beverage busi- 
ness began to claim an increasing pro- 
portion of Bob’s efforts, and by 1930 
Coca-Cola sales had soared to $35 mil- 
lion, with net profit of $13 million. 

Except for some irregularities in. 
volume due to severe rationing of 
sugar in the war years, sales have risen 
consistently and impressively ever 
since. 

Though 1946 output was curtailed 
by the sugar shortage—and Coca-Cola 
has rigidly refused to use any substi- 
tute sweetening—gross sales were $76,- 








Too Brief Annual 
Reports 


The Editor of Fores, long- 
time intimate friend, has 
sought to convince Bob Wood- 
ruff that he should issue some- 
thing more than the briefest- 
of-brief annual reports. 
“Why?” he consistently has 
countered. “Aren’t our stock- 
holders more . interested in 
making money than in any 
words from me? We concen- 
trate on working and earning 
dividends, not on talk.” But 
I’ve not given up hope of per- 
suading him to modernize 
and elaborate his annual fi- 
nancial statement! —B. C. 
FORBES. 














229,343. In the overwhelming majority 
of retail outlets the drink continued 
to be retailed throughout and since 
the war at the regular five cent price. 

Credit for the astounding success of 
the Coca-Cola Co. can be basically at- 
tributed to the prime policy laid down 
by Bob Woodruff when he took com- 
mand: that everybody connected with 
the manufacture and distribution of 
the drink should make a good profit. 

Under the organization set up by 
him, both fountain owners and _ bot- 
‘tlers have been helped to attain greater 
volume, faster turnover. Thus larger 
profits. Every dealer, retail and whole 
sale, is the beneficiary of millions of 
dollars spent in making the Coca-Cola 
trade-mark as well known as the Lib- 
erty head on U. S. coins. The vending 
machines, fountain dispensers, etc., 
put into use some years back, have 
helped still more to bolster Coca-Cola’s 
claim to being the “national drink.” 
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Woodruff insists that. comments on 
his personal relationship to the day- 
to-day management of the company 
should properly be written in the past 
tense. Time and again he emphasizes 
his “retirement”’—and cites board 
minutes to prove it. 

He left the presidency to take the 
chairmanship of the company and 
then relinquished that post to become 
the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. That is his present title, though 
he temporarily re-assumed the presi- 
dential office for a time during World 
War II. 

Much of that period he spent look- 
ing for another president. Impressed 
by a hard-hitting young attorney who 
was counsel for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., Woodruff delved into 
his background. Bill Hobbs, he found, 
was born in North Carolina in 1904, 
educated at Duke University (of 
which he is now a trustee) and trained 
in journalism—with some incidental 
forays into forestry and insurance— 
before he settled down to the practice 
of law. Hobbs became a member of 
Coca-Cola’s legal department. His 
progress was swift. He became the ex- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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CONTROVERSIAL 


By THE EDITORS 


Labor Management Relations Act, 

1947 (commonly called the “Taft- 
Hartley Law”), is, as the preamble 
states, “to promote the full flow of 
commerce,” or, in plain talk, to stop 
strikes. 

Most of the provisions of the Act 
have, in one form or another, been 
standard practice in other countries 
for many years. Some guidance as to 
what effect they will have on the econ- 
omy of the U. S. may be had from the 
experience of other countries with 
similar legislation. 

One of the chief objections of 
Labor to the new law is that it takes 
away the special privileges it enjoyed 
under the Wagner Act, which em- 
powered it to defy Management. The 
present Act, in restoring to Manage- 
ment some of the rights of which it 
had been deprived—not the least of 
which is that of free speech—and 
placing it on an equal footing with 

. Labor, is only following the practice 
in other countries. 

For example, in Great Britain, 
Labor and Management are on such 
equal footing that, in the laws regard- 
ing industrial relations, the term 
“trade union” embraces not only com- 
binations of workers but also associa- 
tions of employers. Thus Labor and 
Management have always enjoyed the 
same privileges. Unions, whether of 
employers or workers, are frankly rec- 
ognized as monopolies in restraint of 
trade—just as workers’ trade unions 
here are beginning to be regarded in 
some quarters. 


Tu principal purpose of the 


GREATER CO-OPERATION ? 
The fact that Labor and Manage- 


ment have always been on the same 
footing in Britain has made for co- 
operation and a freer discussion of 
problems as. co-equals in a bargain. 
One result of this is that there is no 
such thing as a legal labor contract in 
Britain. Collective bargaining agree- 
ments rest only on good faith and are 
not enforceable in a court of law. As 


Will the Labor Law Work? 


a corollary, in many key’ industries 
whole decades have passed without a 
breakdown in negotiations leading to 
a strike. The shipping industry has not 
had such a breakdown:since 1924; the 
engineering industry (which in Eng- 
land includes the automobile workers) 
not since 1922; the iron and steel in- 
dustry not since 1905; the boot and 
shoe industry not since 1895, etc. 

If the experience of England is any 
guide, placing Labor and Management 
on an equal footing should result in 
mutual respect and a readier spirit to 
co-operate in solving common prob- 
lems, especially those of industrial 
peace. 

The ban on the closed shop restores 
to Management the right to hire more 
efficient help. It also makes it possible 
for more new recruits to enter certain 
trades, such as the building ones, 
where exclusive employment practices 


er and the trade unions. Similarly, the 
trade unions of South Africa have a 
tight-clad closed shop in certain of the 
skilled crafts, which makes it impos- 
sible for a person not of the white race 
to earn his living in certain trades. 

The ban on the closed shop, judging 
by the experience of other countries, 
will tend to conceal its existence, but 
will not suppress it. It will simply 
drive it underground. 

The provision that trade, unions 
must give their members a financial 
accounting has long been standard 
practice in other countries. It has been 
compulsory in Great Britain in the 
case of registered trade unions since 
as far back as 1871. Focusing atten- 
tion on the activities of trade unions, 
and especially revealing the extent and 
character of their financial transac- 
tions, has been regarded in other 
countries as a means of preserving the 





The Taft-Hartley Labor Law, effective next week, will have 


wide effects on our economy. Here, in the light of the results 


of similar legislation abroad, is a forecast of what may 
logically be expected to develop in the months to come 





have interfered most seriously with the 
country’s productivity. Abroad, the 
closed shop, legally enforced, was 
always considered an American phe- 
nomenon, and was not openly con- 
doned because it violated democratic 
ideals by depriving a person “of the 
democratic right to earn a living by no 
man’s leave under the law.” 

Despite this supposed hostility to 
the closed shop in other countries, 
their experience with it does not give 
too much assurance that the ban on it 
here will be effective. It flourishes 
secretly in Britain, a country that was 
most-unctuous in pointing the finger 
of scorn at its prevalence openly in 
the U. S. Whole industries in Britain 
maintain a closed shop by a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” between the employ- 


democratic nature of the trade union 
movement. The origin of the trade 
union is the desire of craftsmen to as- 
sociate for mutual benefit, all on equal 
basis. 


Forcing trade unions to give a full » 


accounting to their members should 
tend to prevent the development of 
trade union leaders with dictatorial 
ambitions; or, put in another way, it 
should arrest the trend towards the 
creation of a “laborarchy.” 

The restriction in the American Act 
on contributions to political cam- 
paigns is full of weighty implications. 
It was the legalizing in Britain, in 
1913, of such expenditures from trade 
union funds that made possible the 
rise of the Labor Party there. . Pre- 
viously, workers, as is ‘the case here, 
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simply voted for whichever of the two 


major political parties they regarded 
as most partial to their special in- 
terests. v 

With the legalizing for the first time 
of the spending of trade union funds 
for political purposes, the workers set 
up their own candidates pledged to 
work for the special benefit of one 
class and not that: of the community 
at large. In the course of the next 20 
years these candidates had become 
numerous enough to take possession 
of the Government and are ruling 
Britain today. Permitting trade union 
funds to be used for political pur- 
poses is thus indirectly responsible for 
England’s present Socialist Govern- 
ment. 

If the ban in the American Act 
sticks it may arrest the trend for 
Labor to seek special representation 
in Congress, which is stated to be the 
long-term’ motivation behind the 


result 


indicate that union leaders intend to 
put their hostility to it into practical 
form by testing in court its legality, 
section by section rather than by con- 
certed strike action. Joseph A. Pad- 
way, general counsel of the AFL, has 
already indicated that the unions 
would disregard certain clauses in the 
Act and test their constitutionality. 


PERILS OF LITIGATION 


If the Act is to become the subject 
of interminable litigation, it will only 
in more chaos than ever in 
Labor-Management relations, until the 
last legal minutiae have been thrashed 
out in the courts many years hence. 

However, one provision of the Act 
may assuage the hostility of labor 
leaders and make them more recon- 
ciled to the bill as a whole than were 
business leaders to the Wagner Act. 
A joint Congressional committee is to 
be created “to study and report on 





F.A.C. of the C.I.0. This would pre- 
serve the traditional American two- 
party system, safeguarding the prin- 
ciple that those elected to Congress 
are sent to represent the interests of 
the community at large and not those 
of special classes. 

There is some obscurity at present 
as to whether this and certain other 
provisions of the Act will be finally 
allowed to stand. This adds to the 
difficulty of gauging'the full efficacy 
of the Act. However, current signs 
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Acme 
' Placing Labor and Management on an equal footing should help eliminate scenes 
» such as this in favor of increased co-operation between employer and employee 


basic problems affecting friendly 
Labor relations and productivity.” It 
is to report not later than March 15, 
1948, and make recommendations as 
to any legislation desirable. This will 
provide a quick and practical means 
of amending any feature of the Act 
which may prove to be unworkable 
or unfairly discriminatory. Thus 
Labor will be afforded a chance for 
quicker relief from any bad features 
than was the case with Management 
under the Wagner Act. 


Undoubtedly the public in general, — 
harassed by the frequent strikes of 
the past few years, lays great store by 
the Conciliation and Arbitration fea- 
tures of the Act. Other countries have | 
counterparts of these, but unfor- 
tunately no clear conclusions can be 
drawn from their experience as to 
whether the U. S. will get easement 
from Labor strife. / 

Great Britain has had its profes- 
sional staff of trained conciliators 
since 1896. As in the case of the U. S., 
the mediation and conciliation ma- 
chinery is on a voluntary basis. Al- 
though it has avoided many disputes 
in major British industries, the fact 
cannot be denied that its existence was 
no help in stopping such industrial 
catastrophes as the General Strike of 
1926, which precipitated Britain into 
its present industrial decline. 

Canada has had a partially compul- 
sory Arbitration law since 1907. Com- 
pared with that of the U. S., its strike 
record is an enviable one. The Com- 
pulsory Arbitration Law of South 
Africa, which imposes stiff penalties, 
has virtually eliminated strikes in that 
country since 1922. But Australia, 
with a similar universal Arbitration 
Law, has one of the worst possible 
strike records. 


NO “SLAVE BILL” 


There are two reasons: 1. The pen- 
alties imposed by the Australian court 
are not enforced, because of contrary 
pressure by Labor. 2. The Australian 
trade unions are more permeated by 
Communists than those of any other 
democratic industrial country. It is in 
the light of the latter fact that the wis- 
dom of the ban on Communists in our 
own Labor Act should be judged. 

To'sum up: Judging by the experi- 
ence of other countries, there is noth- 
ing revolutionary in the provisions of 
the Act, and it is very far from being 
the Slave Labor Bill it was advertised 
as by its traducers. But whether it will 
bring industrial peace will depend 
upon the amount of co-operation be- 
tween Labor and Management in car- 
rying out its provisions. That legis- 
lation alone will accomplish little, 
without the willingness of the parties 
interested to carry out its provisions, 
is amply illustrated by the contrary ex- 
perience of South Africa and Austra- 
lia with virtually the same type of in- 
dustrial law. In the long run, it is the 
willingness of men to compromise that 
makes legislation successful. 
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Where They Came From 


By STEPHEN S. VISHER 


nificant in business that it is high- 

ly desirable that studies be made 
of the leaders. Such studies possess 
widespread interest. They also afford 
increased public recognition of men 
of achievement, hence encouraging 
them to even greater attainment, and 
indirectly encourage others who hope 
to obtain such recognition. These 
studies also throw light upon the con- 
ditions conducive to the development 
of leaders, and doubtless assist in the 
development of the next generation of 
leaders. 

The present study was stimulated by 
the list of more than 500 outstanding 
American business leaders, published 
in the July 1 Forses with the request 
that readers select the 50 most out- 
standing. These 50 will be the subjects 
of extended biographical sketches, to 
be published in book form. 

Though the present study is based 
only on the biographical information 
given in the latest editions of “Who’s 
Who in America” or “Who’s Who in 
Commerce and Industry” (both pub- 
lished in Chicago by the A. N. Mar- 
quis Co.) the following summary of 
facts about these nearly 500 business 
leaders are interesting. 


~ UCCESSFUL leadership is so sig- 


AVERAGE AGE HIGH 


Most of the men are between 50 and 
60 years of age, though many are in 
their 40s or 60s, a few are more than 
70, and several are in their 30s. Aver- 
age age is about 57. FORBES omission 
of numerous well-known elderly men 
was deliberate. Though still highly in- 
fluential, they are no longer active 
business leaders. 

Very few of these younger men 
were foreign born. 

Of the 463 for whom information on 
the place of their birth is given, only 
17 were born in Europe, 7 in Canada, 
6 elsewhere. Of those born in Europe, 
Germany and Russia yielded 3 each, 
England, Scotland and Sweden 2 each, 
North Ireland, Wales, Netherland, Po- 


land and Greece one each. New Zea- 





StepHen S. VisHER is Professor of Geo- 
graphy at Indiana University. 


land, China, Hawaii and the West In- 
dies are also the birthplaces of one 
each, and Mexico, 2, (apparently of 
American parents). 

Although only 11 of these 463—or 
only about 2%—were born on the con- 
tinent of Europe, several times as 
many have names which suggest that 
their fathers or grandfathers were born 
there. Apparently few immigrants can 
rise to a position of outstanding busi- 
ness leadership, but their sons or 
grandsons may do so. The list here 
studied, highly selected, represents the 
top 10% or less of American business. 

Of the 433 native-born leaders, the 
Midwest (Ohio to Kansas and North 
Dakota) was the birthplace of 164, or 


cities or their suburbs. As might be 
expected, New York’ City was the 
birthplace of the largest number: 4] 
(8 of whom reported their birthplaces 
are from-Brooklyn). Another 10 were 
born in suburbs of New York (partly 
in adjacent New Jersey). Chicago, the 
nation’s second city, yielded 30, but 
Boston with 18 was the birthplace of 
just twice as many as was Philadel- 
phia, the nation’s third largest city. 
San Francisco with its suburbs (espe- 
cially Oakland), with 10, surpassed 
Philadelphia with 9. Cleveland yielded 
8, Detroit 7, St. Louis 6, Pittsburgh 
5, Milwaukee and Washington, D.C. 
4 each and Louisville and Minneapo- 
lis were responsible for 3 each. 





Analyzing FORBES nominees for “The 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders,” this study reveals some interesting facts about 
the background and experience of these top executives 





38%. The Middle Atlantic States (New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey) 
gave birth to 126, or 20%. New Eng- 
land was the birthplace of 53, or 12%. 
The Upper South (Maryland to North 
Carolina, west to Kentucky) produced 
37, or 8%. The Deep South (S. Caro- 
lina and Florida to Texas) originated 
30, or 7%. Five were born in the 
Rocky Mountain States, and 16 in the 
Pacific States. 

The individual states responsible for 
the largest numbers of these 433 native 
business leaders were New York 68, 
Illinois 43, Pennsylvania 41, Ohio 33, 
Massachusetts 25, Michigan, Missouri 
and New Jersey 17 each, California 16, 
Indiana 14, Connecticut and Wiscon- 
sin 12 each, and Iowa 11. Other states 
in which more than 2 were born: Ala- 
bama 4, District of Columbia 4, Geor- 
gia 7, Kansas 4, Kentucky 4, Maine 6, 
Maryland 7, Minnesota 4, Nebraska 5, 
New Hampshire 7, Rhode Island 3, 
Tennessee 8, Virginia 7, West Vir- 
ginia 3. 

Many leaders were born in large 


Large cities contributed a far 
larger proportion than did the people 
of smaller cities, towns or farms. 

Record was made of the yegr of 
birth of those born in each city. Only 
1 was born in Philadelphia after 1890, 
in contrast with 23 in New York, 12 in 
Chicago, 8 in Boston, 6 in San Fran- 
cisco, 4 in Detroit, 3 in Cleveland, 3 
in Milwaukee, and 2 each in Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis. Born since the beginning of 
1900 were 2 each in Chicago, Detroit, 
and New York. 

As the states and cities vary greatly 


‘in population, such direct comparisons 


as those of the preceding few para- 
graphs are inedequate. Instead we 
should calculate the yields in propor- 
tion to the totals of population at the 
average date of birth of these leaders. 

On this basis the most productive 
region is New England, with 11.2 
business leaders born per million of 
population in 1890 (the median date 
of birth of these men). 


The yield of the Middle Atlantic 
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$100,000 Worth | 
of Hand Tools saved 
from “RUST” 


NEW PRODUCT DOES THE JOB AFTER PLANT 
CONDUCTS EXHAUSTIVE TESTS 


“Some time ago, we were called in by 
a prominent manufacturer.* Corro- 
sion of all metal parts in 
lubrication his entire plant had gone 
Engineer’s out of control. The ma- 
Report chine shop and hand 
tools, valued in excess 
of $100,000, were a sorry looking 
‘dusty-brown.’ Everything they had 
used in the way of rust preventives 
heretofore failed to solve their 
difficulty. 


“After studying their problem we rec- 
ommended our General Purpose 
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Anti-Corrode No. 100 and suggested 


that they give it exhaus- 
Used on tive tests. Their chemist 
Hand Tools did so and we are happy 
As Well = to report that it solved 
their problem. 


“They have since used over 150 gal- 
lons of this Anti-Corrode on every- 
thing metal in their plant, including 
small hand tools such as pliers and 
screw drivers.” 


Anti-Corrode No. 100 is one of sev- 
eral new types of Cities Service: pro- 
tective coatings for metals. Designed 
to prevent corrosion of raw stocks, 
finished parts and completed ma- 





chines, it adheres firmly, displaces 
moisture and protects longer than 
many materials now on the market. 


EasyTo Apply Anti-Corrode by 
Apply ordinary work-shop 

methods. Spray, dip, 
brush or roll it on. The protective 
film is continuous and non-porous 
—does not break at sharp edges nor 
rupture on flat surfaces. It need not be 
removeu from metal to be stamped; 
drawn or otherwise formed. 
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/ 
Cities Service will demonstrate the 
many advantages of 


Write For Anti-Corrode to you in 
Demon- —s your own plant. Contact 
stration the branch office nearest 


you or write. Cities 
Service Oil Co., 60 Wall Tower, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


*Name on request 


Cities Service means 





CITIES (Cities Service Oil So. 

Great (Q) NEW YORK - CHICAGO 

& Arkansas Fuel Oi Co. 
Service SERVICE | SHREVEPORT, LA. 


(This offer available only in Cities Service 
marketing territories East of the Rockies. ) 


| CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
| SIXTY WALL TOWER 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 165 


| Gentiemen: I'd like to test ANTI-CORRODE No. 
l 100 on my own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. 
| Send me details. 








| COMPANY 





' appress 
|: 


| cry STATE 
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States is 10 per million; of the East 
North Central States (Ohio to the 
Mississippi River) 8.8. The West 
North Central States’ yield was 5.1 
per million; the Upper South (Mary- 
land and North Carolina to Kentucky) 
5.2 per million; the Deep South 2.3 
per million. (For the Census Bureau’s 
South Central States the yield was 
2.6). The Rocky Mountain States 
yielded 4.1 per million, the Pacific 
States 8.0 per million. 

For the nation as a whole the yield 
was 7 per million. Thus New England 
did about 50% better than the national 
average, the Midwest about the nation- 
al average and the South less than half 


of that average. New England yielded . 


business leaders at nearly five times 
the rate of the Deep South. By regions 
East of the West, there was a steady 
southward decline in average yield. 


LOW YIELD IN SOUTH 


Among individual states which were 
the birthplaces of seven or more of 
the leaders, the yields per million of 
population in 1890 were as follows: 
New Hampshire 18, Connecticut 16, 
New Jersey 12, Massachusetts, New 
York and Illinois 11, Ohio 9, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and Maryland, includ- 
ing D.C., 8, Wisconsin 7, Indiana, 
Missouri, Iowa and North Carolina 6, 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia 4. 
Some of the states which yielded fewer 
than 7 had a production rate higher in 
proportion to population than did the 
foregoing states. For example, North 
~ Dakota, in which 4 leaders were born, 
yielded at a rate of 21 per million and 
the five Rocky Mountain states, the 
birthplaces of 1 leader each, had a 
combined rate of about 6 per million. 

In proportion to the city’s popula- 
tion when they were born, the cities 
which originated 4 or more leaders 
produced them at the following rate 
per 100,000 population: Detroit 3.5, 
Boston and Cleveland 3.2, San Fran- 
cisco 3, Chicago 2.7, Milwaukee 2, 
New York 1.6, Pittsburgh 1.5, Phila- 
delphia 1. Thus New York did only 
about half as well as Boston or Cleve- 
land, less than two-thirds as well as 
Chicago. But it did 60% better than 
Philadelphia. 

The 25 larger cities of the U.S. in 
1890 yielded a total of 171 leaders. As 
their total population then was approx- 
imately 8,700,000, they yielded at a 
rate of nearly 20 per million, or more 
than four times the rate for the re- 
mainder of the country. 

Business leaders are exceptionally 
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V otes and additional nominations 
in FORBES nationwide survey | 
to determine today’s 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders continue to 
pour in. We list these additions 
on page 23 so that our almost 
halj-a-million readers can vote 
on their selections. 

Those finally selected will be 
honored at a banquet for some 
1,500 business executives on 
November 5 in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria as 
part of FORBES Magazine’s 30th 


Anniversary Year activity. 











energetic, hence often move about. 
Indications also are that their parents 
were somewhat similarly inclined. 

Of the leaders here studied, the 
largest number moved a considerable 
distance from their place of birth to 
their place of present employment. 

New York City is the business head- 
quarters of the largest number of lead- 
ers—176, or 38% of the total. Chicago 
is the headquarters of 48, or 11%. 
Third is Detroit, with 28, or 6%. Then 
comes Philadelphia with 16, Pittsburgh 
with 15, Cleveland with 14, Los An- 
geles with 12, Boston, Washington and 
San Francisco with 10 each, Hartford 
with 8, Minneapolis with 7, Akron 
and St. Louis with 6. 

Approximately three-fourths of these 
business leaders list one or more col- 
lege or university that they attendéd 
as undergraduates. 

However, about half do not report 
obtaining a college degree. 

The most popular institutions with 
the number who report attendance 
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figure) are Yale 37, 31; Harvard 30, 


25; Princeton 24, 19; Cornell 17, 12; 
Wisconsin 13, 7; Michigan 11, 9; 
Columbia 8, 5; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 8, 5; Lehigh 5, 5; 
Pennsylvania 5, 5; California 5, 4; 
Chicago 4, 2; Nebraska 4, 3; Purdue 
4, 2; Brown 4, 1; New York Univer. 
sity 4, 2. Institutions from which 2 or 
3 graduated are Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Colgate, Dartmouth, Denison, Haver. 
ford, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Rose, Stanford, Stevens,. Union, Wash- 
ington, U. S. Military Academy, U.S. 
Naval Academy, Vanderbilt. More 
than a score of other institutions 
graduated one each. 

Few leaders took post-graduate 
work. Only 37, or 8%, report a post- 
graduate degree, most of them in law. 

While Yale, Harvard, Princeton and 
Cornell were popular as colleges, Har- 
vard and Columbia were far ahead for 
post-graduate work. Harvard conferred 
degrees on 11 while 2 additional re- 
port graduate work. Columbia con- 
ferred degrees on 6, and 3 additional 
had some work. Michigan graduated 
3, had 2 others; Chicago, Lehigh and 
Pennsylvania each graduated 2. Eleven 
other universities graduated one. 

These 463 business leaders report 
934 children, or an average of slightly 
more than 2 per man. 

This is despite the fact that 102, or 
22% report no child and 58 report 
only one. (A very large share of the 
childless—and those with only one 
child—reside in New York City.) The 
95 who report 3 children have as many 
children as the 279 men who report 
two or fewer children. Forty-two report 
4 children each, 18 report 5, 12 report 
6, 1 reports 7, and 2 report 8, 


On the Bookshelf 


THE MANAGEMENT LEADER’s Man- 
UAL. Edited by James O. Rice and 
M. J. Dooher. American Management 
Association. $3.00. 

This is the first in a series of hand- 
books dedicated to the improvement of 
individual and group relationships in 
the nation’s business structure. De- 
signed primarily for operating execu- 
tives, supervisors and foremen, whose 
management role it emphasizes, it was 
compiled to promote wider understand- 
ing of managerial problems. 

Divided into seven sections, it treats 
of such subjects as the management 
leader’s human relations responsibili- 
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ties, interviewing and counseling tech- 
niques, management leadership in a 
democracy, and ways and means of 
diagnosing organization problems. 
Featured is a section of tests drawn up 
to determine the qualifications neces- 
sary for such leadership. This hand- 
book contains the “cream” of hun- 
dreds of studies published by the Asso- 
ciation during the past few years, 
should prove invaluable as a guide to 
further knowledge of the management 
structure, for supervisory conference 
training, as a desk manual and even as 
a general introduction to practical, 
professional management. 


FORBES 
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FORBES SURVEY BUREAU 


Additional Nominees for 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders | 


or With this list of more than 100 additional names in as well as eminent business men called into government 
n, ForBES nationwide poll to select America’s Fifty Fore- service and not now directing private enterprises. 

a most Business Leaders, published nominations are closed As part of its Thirtieth Anniversary, Fores will honor 
“ —but voting can continue until Fall. the Fifty chosen as America’s Foremost Men of Affairs at 


These names, combined with the 554 printed in the a banquet in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 











July 1 issue, make a total of 658 nominees from which on November 5, for which complimentary invitations will 
ae final selections will be made. Many more have been named __be tendered some 1,500 guests. Special individual citations 
by some, but they have not been included in the published __ will be awarded each of the Fifty. 
te lists for various reasons. As explained previously, politi- Their life stories will later be published in book form, 
st- cians, university heads or other’ academic leaders, scien- as was done by the founder of Fores thirty years ago in 
W. tists, public office holders do not come within the category _ his book, “Men Who Are Making America.” 
nd of those to be honored on this occasion. Also omitted are Use the attached ballot to make your additional selec- 
ak notable veteran business giants who have relinquished tions. If you haven’t already voted on the original list, 
4 day-to-day direction and are now more or less “emeritus,” we will be glad to send you a copy. 
e 
re- 
“ Additional Nominees 
1a 
ed 555. Wm. D. Anderson, Bibb Mfg. 595. D. A. Hulcy, Lone Star Gas 615. E. I. MacPhie, Atlas Plywood 
d 556. Arthur K. Atkinson, Wabash R. R. 596. George M. Humphrey, M. A. Hanna Co. 616. Ernst Mahler, Kimberly-Clark 
. 557. Roger W. Babson, Babson’s Reports 597. Croil Hunter, Northwest Airlines, Inc. 617. C. A. Major, Lehigh Valley 
en § 558. Thomas H. Barton, Lion Oil 598. Lawrence B. Icely, Wilson Sport. Goods 618. Albert C. Mattei, Honolulu Oil 
559. John D. Battle, Natl. Coal Assoc. 599. Edgar B. Jessup, Marchant Cal. Mach. 619. Alex. C. Nagle, First Natl. Bank, N. Y. 
ort 560. Charles E. Becker, Franklin Life Insur. 600. Eldon V. Johnson, U. S. Envelope 620. J. J. Nance, Hot Point, Inc. 
tl 561. C. E. Bleicher, De Soto 601. Virgil Jordan, Natl. Ind. Conference Bd. 621. P. J. Neff, Missouri Pacific 
y 562. W. O. Briggs, Jr., Briggs Mfg. 002. Henry P. Kendall, The Kendall Co. 622. Edward J. Noble, American Broadcast’g 
563. Laurence V. Britt, Burroughs 693. Carlton G. Ketchum, Ketchum, Inc. 623. Joseph E. Otis, Jr., Dodge Mfg. 
or 564. Earl Bunting, O’Sullivan Rubber 604. E. L. King, Jr.,J. R. Watkins Co.,Minn. 624. D. R. G. Palmer, General Cable 
ort 565. John S. Burke, B. Altman & Co. 605. George W. Kleiser, Foster & KleiserCo. 625. Col. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport Press 
he 566. H. S. M. Burns, Shell Oil 606. D. L. Kroehler, Kroehler Mfg. Co. 626. A. W. Peake, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
=a 567. Bertram J. Cahn, Kuppenheimer 607. R. K. LeBlond, R. K. LeBlond Mach.T’1 627. Marvin Pierce, The McCall Corp. 
h 568 J. B. Carr, Carr-Consolidated 608. R. G. LeTourneau, R. G.. LeTourneau 628. W. E. Poor, Sylvania Electric Products 
6 569. Paul F. Clark, John Hancock Mutual 609. Alex. M. Lewyt, Lewyt Corp. 629. Ted V. Rodgers, Amer. Truck. Assoc. 
ny 570. Philip R. Clarke, City Natl. Bk. & Tr., 610. Lewis K. Lilly, Eli Lilly Co. 630. Henry R. Rosenfeld, H. Rosenfeld, Inc. 
ort Chicago 611. E. L. Lindseth, Cleveland El. Illumin. 631. A. Rust-Oppenheim, Anemostat Corp. 
ort 571. S. De Witt Clough, Abbott Laboratories 612. A. J. McAndless, Lincoln National Life of America 
ont 572. John A. Diemand, Insur. Co. of N. Am. 613. Fowler B. McConnell, Sears, Roebuck 632. E. L. Ryerson, Inland Steel 
573. LaMotte T. Cohu, T. W. A. 614. Col. Robert R. McCormick, Chi. Tribune (Continued on page 41) 
574. L. L. Colbert, Dodge 
575. Dorald Comer, Avondale Mills 
576. Kent Cooper, Associated Press 
577. J. Cheever Cowdin, Universal Pictures 
578. Theodore D. Crocker, North. States Pr. BALLOT 
ch- 579. John F. Cuneo, Cuneo Press 
580. Justin W. Dart, Rexall Drug , ‘ ‘ : 
1 a 581. D. S. Eddins, Plymouth I nominate the following from the accompanying list of names to be 
of 582. Lamar Fleming, Jr., Anderson, Clayton . St lle ‘ 
ms. & Co included among America’s Fifty Foremost Men of Affairs: 
up 583. Allan Forbes, State St. Trust, Boston a ge ee eee ee ere 
hee 584, James D. Francis, Island Creck Coal NE TP. TIE oon kiln cic Ciintie dey Cama dunes a0 sede tween 
adi 585. Alexander Fraser, Shell Union Oil 
586. Edward S. French, Boston & Maine © ae aus 66 6 6S 6 Om © we 6 6 66 COMO OEE R OOOO 6 CCHS EEG 6 0 8 we 6 4 Ce 
un- 587. Paul V. Galvin, Motorola 
3SO0- 588. B. C. Gamble, Gamble-Skogmo, ity By 8 UU aR Oe SOS e Eweneg peeSe reece ese e see teary a sins ps «e0 ee 
oh 589. K. C. Gardner, Sr., United Eng. & Fdry. See eeeceeeseSeeseesee eC OoeeoeSoeseeeoeweoseeseaeeeecoaneevescse 6 0. 6 eee 
» to 590. Fred’k V. Geier, Cincinnati Mill. Mach. 
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™ LABOR RELATIONS 





Give Them the Facts 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


INCE the passage of the Taft-Hart- 
S ley Act unions have maintained a 
relentless barrage of invective 
against the new law. While Congress 
has been the major target, employers 
are not coming out unscathed. In the 
labor press and other media of labor 
propaganda workers are being sold on 
the notion that management is ready 
to take advantage of every legalism in 
the law to strip workers of their rights 
and unions of their security. 
This is not the first instance where 





With workers’ fears mounting under the influence of harm- 
ful propaganda, employers must actively combat misappre- 
hension concerning the new labor law. Here’s how to do it 








LAWRENCE STESSIN is 
ForBEs. 


Labor Editor of 


industry was on the receiving end of 
false generalizations. The current cam- 
paign, however, is more than, a name- 
calling spree. The writer, just returned 
from a swing around the industrial 
circuit, finds that large groups of em- 
ployees are taking these tall tales to 


heart, though they cannot produce any 
concrete evidence of any concerted 
“weaken-the-union” moves on the part 
of management. ' 

Here is a digest of what your com- 
pany can do to meet this vital new 


problem. 








How to Overcome Employees’ Fears 


1. Write a letter to each employee. Send it to his 
home, and, if possible, have it personally signed by 
the company president. Stress the following points: 


A. The company will continue its policy of using col- 
lective bargaining to work out equitable contracts with 
labor. 


B. The firm has no intention of substituting lawyers 
and legalism for fair play and human relations. 


C. The Taft-Hartley Law will have no effect on the 
company’s standard personnel and wage policies. Scotch 
ideas of layoffs and wage cuts resulting from the appli- 
cation of the new Act. 

D. Assure workers that more production is the real 
answer to job security and wage increases. 

E. Invite workers to take advantage of the regular 
grievance machinery to register any complaints they may 
have. 

F. Call on workers to submit to management any ques- 
tions about company policies. If you have a plant paper, 
use the “Letters to the Editor” column for employee 
questions, and be sure that answers are given with each 
query. 


2. Alert your foremen to the more important role 
they must now play in view of the new turn of events. 
Here is a list of “don’ts” which should preface your 
first supervisor’s conference. 


A. Don’t throw your weight around now that manage- 
ment has been granted additional rights under the law. 

B. Don’t make any anti-labor statements. 

C. Don’t get tough witn shop stewards or union officials 
merely because a new law has been passed. 

D. Don’t neglect grievances. In fact, now is the time 
to instill confidence in workers by settling complaints 
quickly and fairly. 

E. Don’t think that the new law eliminates the need 


for sound human and labor relations. It is more important 
now than ever. This is no time for a revival of the gruff 
and tough “Bull of the Woods” type of foreman. 


3. Improve your community relations. 


A. Run ads in local papers repeating the theme of 
your letter to workers. 

B. Have company executives make speeches before Ro- 
tary and Chamber of Commerce groups. 

C. Improve civic spirit. Notify city officials that it is 
your policy to avoid any future labor trouble. 

D. Write a letter to your suppliers and customers on 
your policy to continue operating as always. Tell them 
you do not foresee any stoppage of operations because of 
labor trouble. 

E. Call in union officials and explain your policy; sug- 
gest that it may be best for all concerned if they eliminate 
any current or contemplated campaign of vituperation 
and get down to the business of living in peace with 
management. 


4, Explain the Law. 


A. The amount of misinformation about how the new 
law works is accumulating in colossal proportions. Truth 
is, the new Act is neither anti-labor nor pro-employer. 
No other than John L. Lewis himself proved how anti- 
slave labor the Act really is when he walked off with oné 
of the best contracts ever negotiated by the union. This 
in spite of all the hullabaloo that the law sounds the 
death knell for organized labor. 

B. Run a series of articles in your employee publica- 
tion explaining in simple language what the law really 
does for the individual worker. Some companies are send- 
ing simplified versions of the Act to workers’ homes. 

C. The same should be done for foremen. They are the 
ones who are being called upon by workers to explain 
this or that section of the law, and they should be in a 
position to provide the proper answers. 
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By THE EDITORS 


FINE opportunity exists today 
for small factories. Look around 
your community, see what it 
needs, figure out why it is not getting 
it, and start making it. Better still, 
find out what your community has in 
superabundance that other communi- 
ties would like to have, and start proc- 
essing it into something they will buy. 
For example, if you live in a big 
poultry farming section that is order- 
ing its chicken coops, poultry remedies, 
leg bands, nests, perches, etc., from 
other sections, analyze the possibilities 
of making one or more of these prod- 
ucts in a shop of your own. In the 
poultry-raising Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia are dozens of little chicken 
coop factories that started as small 
shops. Some of them have made 
modest fortunes for their owners. 
Others are making sideline incomes 
from poultry house disinfectants, lice 
remedies, etc. 
A middle-aged New England woman 
lived near some clay deposits espe- 


the clasps on a full-time basis, selling 
them all over the Eastern states. 
There are innumerable opportunities 
in food processing, especially if you 
live in a section where lots of fruit and 
vegetables are grown. If you can de- 
velop some tasty specialty, processed 
in a skillful manner, you can go to 
town with it. There are many ways of 
processing. With a small quick-freezing 
and storage plant, plus a few thousand 
dollars capital, you can sell quick- 
frozen fruits, vegetables and meats in 


sections where they are still compara- 


tively new. There are also opportuni- 
ties to sell dehydrated foods and spe- 
cial canned products on which you 
have developed an unusual skill. 

For example, there was the young 
Chicago man whose mother made a 
toothsome lye hominy. He opened up 
a hominy factory in a little shed, put it 
up in pint jars, sold it on a “taste and 
see” basis. He was soon making $100 
a week, 

A man living in the Roan Mountains 





Satisfying the needs of businesses in your local or neigh- 


boring communities can become highly profitable. And you 


can find plenty of ideas “right in your own backyard” 





cially suited for ceramics. She en- 
rolled in an evening course in pottery 
at a nearby high school, later took ad- 
ditional instruction from a successful 
potter. She then set up a shop, worked 
first with small tools, taught pottery 
on the side for additional income, and 
eventually had a big-paying small fac- 
tory with an electric kiln. 

A textile worker’s small factory idea 
was inspired by losing a bunch of 
keys. To prevent future losses he de- 
signed a simple clasp which snapped 
on his belt and held the key ring 
securely. His friends saw it, liked it, 
and gave him some orders. He patented 
his clasp, bought «an old blacksmith 
shop, remodeled it and began making 
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of Tennessee discovered that the hills 
contained innumerable berries, roots 
and plants that large drug manufactur- 
ers used in the preparation of their 
products. He began shipping them, and 
was soon using 5,000 part-time work- 
ers and a warehouse in which pre- 
liminary processing for shipping was 
done. Among other things, he shipped 
rhododendron roots to pipe manufac- 
turers. He later set up his own pipe 
factory, which developed into an 80- 
man plant manufacturing thousands 
of pipe blocks daily. 

The immense amount of construc- 
tion that will be needed over the next 
few years will provide opportunities 
for a number of small factories. 


There’s the manufacture of concrete 
blocks, brick, tile, lumber products, 
mantels, screen doors and windows, 
etc. There are 4,000 plants in this 
country making concrete building 
blocks. According to Department of 
Commerce figures, it costs on the © 
average about $27,000 to set up a 
900-block-a-day plant of this kind. 
This includes land, buildings, machin- 
ery, trucks, etc. The same report cites 
a cost of 15.1¢ to 17.7¢ per 8 by 8 by 
16-inch block. They sell up to 20¢ or 


more each. 
MANY POSSIBILITIES 


Another fine small factory oppor- 
tunity is in small tool making, turning 
out hammers, chisels, pliers, screw 
drivers, etc. Some of these small tool 
plants grow into sizable corporations. 
The Severance Tool Co., for example, 
started as a backroom shop with one 
part-time man and some small equip- 
ment. It is now a 1,000-man corpora- 
tion doing business in six states. Then 
there are farm machine makers, doll 
factories, chemical manufacturing 
plants, salves, cabinet makers—and 
the end is not yet. 

Of course, success in any of these 
small factory operations is not just go- 
ing to happen. It will require a certain 
amount of training and apprenticeship 
to develop essential skills. Preliminary 
training in many crafts is given in 
high schools, special trade schools and 
colleges. 

Some crafts, such as toolmaking, 
leathercraft, etc., require not only high 
school or trade-school training, but a 
two- to four-year apprenticeship under 
successful craftsmen. You can start im 
other trades by hiring out to a success- 
ful operator and learning the business 
from the ground up. 

Some trades, such as concrete work, 
can be learned by trial-and-error work- 
ing in spare time with a good text- = 
book. The field of small factory opera- 
tion is large,, and provides a wide | 
variety of lines from which to pick an |] 
occupation that fits your particular 
aptitude. 








THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Pet nee 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“DICTATORIAL CAPITALISM" 

From Journal of Electrical Workers 
and Operators (AFL): 

During the troubled two years fol- 
lowing the second World War, there 
has been debate in this country about 
capitalism and its services to the under- 
lying population. The apologists for 
capitalism have declared frequently 
that it is tied up with democracy, and 
that only under capitalism may you 
have democracy. 

The present anti-union Congress, 
however, has greatly disillusioned the 
underlying population about the vir- 
tues of democratic capitalism. The 
anti-labor Congress has performed like 
any other plutocratic oligarchy mov- 
ing against the workers and the under- 
_ -privileged. 


It seems, in view of these perform- 
ances and the facts, that what we really 
have in America today is dictatorial 
capitalism. . . . The little man, the 
worker, the small consumer, has no 
voice in Congress with the majority, 
and the cards are loaded heavily 
against them. These matters are of 
grave import and point to a new, 
sharper, more widespread struggle than 
at any time in our history. 


“A FOR EFFORT" 
From Textile Labor (CIO) : 


President Truman is being blamed 
by the communists and a few others 
for his “failure” to prevent passage of 
the Taft-Hartley bill. We may be naive, 
but this strikes us as silly. 

Truman’s messages—the veto state- 
ment, radio speech and letter to Sen. 
Alben Barkley—were as vigorous as 
labor could have wished. The southern 
Democrats (as they have done before, 
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to other Presidents) aa to. defy j 
him. Despite a lot of vague talk about 
exerting “leadership” and threatening 
to withhold patronage, it’s rather hard 
to see how Truman could have pre- 
vented it. 

The man from Missouri isn’t the 
best President in history, or the friend- 
liest to labor. But until some solid evi- 
dence is produced to the contrary, we 
think he’s entitled to an A for effort 
on the Taft-Hartley affair. 


“TRUMAN'S POPULARITY" 
From the /nternational Molders’ and 


Foundry Workers’ Journal (AFL): 


The polls show that President Tru- 
man is steadily growing in popularity. 
Why is this true? After last Novem- 
ber’s election, when some of labor’s 
friends were defeated, we heard a lot 
about people having all gone anti- 
union and anti-New Deal and _ that 
Congress had received orders from the 
people to carry us back to the good 
old days that existed before the New 
Deal. 

Well, some of the ones who were 
interpreting the election that way are 
not showing up very good in the polls, 
while the President is gaining all the 
time. 

These same men are insisting that 
Congress go all out for big business by 
giving it big tax reductions and what 
they want in anti-labor legislation, 
while the President is telling business 
that it is ruining the country by keep- 
ing prices and profits too high, and is 
advocating a national insurance pro- 
gram that will give the masses better 
medical care and more security. 

We wonder if these things have any 
effect on the polls. Could be! 
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* Now that the Taft Hartley law has freed 
you from these babor dictators there are y 
a few things I want to talk to you about. 








From the Organ of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Woerkere-Ci0 
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Key to Direction of 


Movement ion ot | N 


Continued improvement for two or 


Y/ Continued decline for two or more 
YZ consecutive periods (i.e. one month 
or longer) 


[_] te tonican change from imme 
diately preceding periods. 
This key shows how conditions in 


8 BLS zones compare to one 
year ago and one month 
business 








THIs MAP depicts business conditions in 
eighty-seven economic areas. The areas have 
been selected on the basis of economic 
unity—each area representing a region in 
which business conditions are dependent 
upon the same basic key factors. A separate 
local index is calculated for each area; each 
index is tailored to the business ‘of the area, 






How Set Up 


with each area having a somewhat different 
basis of measurement. The map is designed 
to show current movements within each area. 

In order to show the relative levels of 
activity in various parts of the nation, the 
country has been divided into eight geo- 
graphic zones. Each zone is bounded by 
heavy lines, and connected with a dial. The 


level of business activity within the zone is 
shown on the dial as a per cent increase or 
decrease over the same period last year. For 
purposes of comparison, the situation of one 
month ago is also shown on the dial, 

Thus, the map shows the current trend in 
each of the eighty-seven areas and the gen- 
eral level of activity in eight zones. 





Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


% Increase Over 
Cities Previous Year 
Salt Lake City, Utah*... 13% 
Denver, Colorado* ..... 13 
Reno, Nevada ......... 12 
Butte, Montana* ...... 12 
Peoria, Illinois* ....... . 11 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Portiand, Oregon ...... 9% 
Detroit, Michigan ...... 9 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 9% 
Fort Wayne, Indiana ... 9 


10 Best 





*Also listed last issue. 
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Highlights 


In this issue of the map the number 
of areas moving ahead has increased 
to six, mostly in the West. 35 areas 
are grey, or slipping. A careful 
analysis, however, reveals that 12 
important areas which had been fall- 
ing have managed to stop the de- 
crease and are now holding their own. 
Niné new areas have gone bad this 
time, but they are all concentrated in 
the South. The general movement for 
the bulk of the country continues to 
be sideways. : 

The much advertised depression has 
failed to materialize. We are holding 
our own at a high level. Some slipping 
from this plateau must be expected, 


but it will be a slow step rather than 
a precipitous drop, according to cur- 
rent signs. Sales are holding up in 
most lines. 

The zone indicators outside the map 
tell the same general story as the 
short-run picture in the map. Business 
is slightly better than it was a year 
ago, but there is a wide range: the 
Middle Atlantic area is only holding 
its own, while the Mountain States 
are about 10% ahead of this time last 
year, Two of the zones—New Eng- 
land and Pacific States—have im- 


proved over the condition of a month 
ago, but the other six have all slid 
back a little. 
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HOW TO BUY AT 
20¢ ON THE DOLLAR 


WAR SURPLUS BARGAINS 
ANALYZED IN THE J OF C 

















Save and profit from the Greatest Bar- 
gain Sale on Earth. Government Sur- 
plus Goods are being sold at 18.8% of 
cost. Almost all kinds of products, for 
use, resale or export. The cream goes to 
the best-informed. Each day in The 
Journal of Commercé is full news of 
the day’s sales — what, where and 
when. It spots best values. Detailed de- 
scriptions give you the jump on ene 


informed buyers. Subscribe 

for next 78 issues, only $5 | How 
with free know-how book : 
on surplus buying. MAIL | To Obtain 
COUPON TODAY AND START | ’ 
CASHING IN NOW. Surplus 





5 THE of f NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Please send me free book, “How To Obtain 
Surplus,”’ and the next 78 issues. Check for $5 
is enclosed 


Name 


Address. 











Zone No. 
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Fit Your Abilities 
ToThe Opportunities 
You have unused talents 
and mental powers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of business 
demands. Start life anew—with- 
© out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 
teachings to achieve personal power. 
Address: Scribe C.H.B. 











The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 











offer tremendous opportunities! New 1947 
SOURCE BOOK, just published, lists 255 
amusement, vending and service machines 
available today; names and addresses of 500 
maoufacturers and suppliers—1300 jobbers 
and distributors — trade names — associations, 


etc. $1 per copy postpaid. 


COIN MACHINE REVIEW 
W15-C VENICE BLVD.- LOS ANGELES IS, CALIF. 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 








NEW IDEAS 


PROTECTION PLUS 


“Pocket-handy” for business or 
home use, the check protector shown 


below perforates both sides of the 





paper. It’s similar to a small pair of 
tweezers with spiked rollers mounted 


on each blade. The check is inserted 
within the jaw of the device, and a 
slight pressure with the fingers per- 
forates the paper from both sides as 
the protector is rolled across any de- 
sired portion of the check or other 
document. 

(Kaw Manufacturing Co., 165 Bay 
Shore, Long Beach 3, Calif.) 


SUGAR SECRET 


Sugar is likely to be put to some new 
uses, thanks to recent scientific delv- 
ing into its potentialities. This time it 
may appear in the form of a heat and 
chemically resistant varnish-like coat- 
ing. Reported to be unaffected by al- 
cohol, burning cigarettes, etc., the 
product ‘can withstand temperatures 
up to 400° F. Tests show that wood 
under the coating will char before the 
finish is marred. 

(Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., 


52 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.) 


MAGIC MATERIAL 


Development of a scientifically 
unique form of matter into a space- 
saving insulant is said to increase 
household refrigerator and freezer 
capacity up to 60%—without adding 
to outside dimensions. Trick is done 
by a powdery substance from which 
all liquid matter has been removed 
without destroying the microscopical- 
ly-small honeycomb of individual cells 
comprising the substance. With only 














the walls remaining, the product be- 


...in Office Equipment, Checks, Sound Repro- 
duction, Protective Coatings, Synthetic Detergents 






comes 94% “nothing.” These walls act 
as buffers against heat transfer, are 
claimed to make the product the most 
efficient insulating material known. 

(Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 
4, Mo.) 


WOODSMAN AID 


Cutting timber, as well as felling, 
limbing and splitting trees is now 
made easier by a one-man electric 
chain saw weighing only 27 pounds. 
It can cut up to 20” in diameter, can 
make cuts at any angle. Power is fur- 
nished by a small gasoline-driven gen- 
erator. Handle attachment makes pos- 
sible a two-man operation. 

(Homelite Corp., Port 
N. Y.) 


PAINTING PROGRESS 


Chester, 


Designed to keep paint off window 
glass when painting the sash, the 
gadget pictured below is a simple 
metal device that can be readily at- 
tached to any type paint brush. It’s 
easy to use, speeds up the painting of 
sash, door trim, plate or chair rails 





and similar places where considerable 
time and care must be used to avoid 
painting the wrong surfaces. Its name: 
Line-A-Sash. 

(The Sure Line Mfg. 
Britain, Conn.) 


Co., New 


EASIER WASHING 


There’s another synthetic detergent 
being made available for washday. 
This one is reported to work equally 
well in soft or hard water, requires no 
softener. Tests are said to reveal that 
it has greater soil removal qualities 
than similar products, and will not 
foam excessively. Designed for use in 
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automatic home washers, the product 
can also be used in conventional type 
models. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mans- 
field, Ohio.) 


SOUND OFF! 


A major step toward better tone 
quality in all fields of sound reproduc- 
tion is the claim made for a new-type 
high fidelity amplifier. Through what 
is explained as “electronic damping of 
extraneous tones,” the unit minimizes 
distortion, allows recordings to be re- 
produced with the same tone quality 
that went into the original pressing. 

(Electronic Sound Engineering Co., 
4344 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TAKE A LETTER 

Revolution in dictation—that’s the 
implication of the magnetic wire fe- 
cording machine shown here. A port- 





able unit, it’s said to be the only wire 
recorder now being produced for office 
dictation and transcription. Secret of 
the adaptation of this wartime devel- 
opment to office use is a clutch which 
permits frequent and immediate 
change-over from the listening position 
to the recording position without 
breaking the wire. Foot-control 
switches leave the stenographer’s 
hands free to type. It’s estimated that 
it affords an approximately 25% re- 
duction in transcribing time. 

(Pierce Wire Recorder Corp., 1328 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill.) 


METAL PROTECTOR 


Longer and more effective protection 
to metal surfaces is being afforded by 
a newly developed plastic coating. The 
product, called a wash primer, is said 
to increase adhesion of paints and 
make them virtually waterproof. It can 
be applied by spraying or dipping, 
dries in less than 15 minutes. 

(Bakelite Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
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where climate, labor and 
management form a 
profitable team. 


Mr. C. Arnholt Smith, President 
National Iron Works, says: 


“National Iron Works’ sales are at 
10 times prewar volume... and we 
are employing more people than in peak war 
days. Outdoor production keeps costs down 
and we have never had a serious labor dispute. 
San Diego’s year round mild climate and stable, 
home-owning workers, many of whom have 
been with us 10 to 20 years, have played a 
major part in our success.” 


SAN DIEGO. OFFERS... 


2,000,000 square feet of Gov't 
surplus plants for sale or lease. 


. Mild climate cuts maintenance » 
and production. costs. 

Adequate shipping facilities... 

\ water, rail, highway and air. 


i), % Labor pool of efficient and 


>. 


- productive workers. 












Nation’s 21st richest 
_ agricultural county. 


Plenty of natural gas 
and electric power. 
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{Continued from page 17) 
ecutive officer of the department in 
1942, president of the Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corp. in 1945, and, in 1946, presi- 
dent of the Coca Cola Co. Sponsored, 
endorsed and supported by Woodruff, 
Hobbs is the active and responsible 
executive head of Coca-Cola’s vast and 
expanding manufacturing and sales 
organization. But Hobbs is the first to 
insist that Executive Chairman Wood- 
ruff—ex-president, ex-chairman and 
now ex-president for a second time— 
is still in there pitching. 

Though he delegates authority to a 
host of men, Woodruff is in constant 
touch with every development. 

One of his particular vigils is the 
protection of the renowned trade- 


| mark. It has been estimated that at 


| though a 


various times no fewer than 1,000 imi- 
tators have sprung up who skirted as 
close as might be the name, label, com- 
position and color of Coca-Cola, and 
who frequently were at no great pains 
to avoid taking a free ride on the pop- 
ularity and goodwill of the original. 
Most of these have disappeared, 
spirited, and basically 


_ healthy, competition has come into the 


carbonated beverage business. The 


| market for soft drinks as a whole has 


experienced a huge expansion in the 
past two decades, a factor which tends 
to make it easier for any one company 
to better its volume. 


LEADERSHIP BY "INDIRECTION™ 


‘Much of Woodruff’s success in 
building up a product that was be- 
lieved near its saturation point when 


| he took charge in 1923 is attributed 


to an honest liking for “folks” and an 
ability to lead them by indirection. 
The photographs that cover his office 
walls look like a pictorial edition of 


“Who's Who.” Central among them 


is a likeness of the late Lawrence Cal- 
houn, his Negro chauffeur, with whom 
for decades he had a deep, abiding 
friendship and for whom the Lawrence 
Calhoun Memorial Gymnasium was re- 
cently dedicated in Atlanta’s George 


Washington Carver Boys’ Club. 


Woodruff travels almost constantly. 
He spends part of his time in New 


| York, some of it at his Wyoming 


ranch, and still more at “Ichauway,” 
his beloved South Georgia plantation. 
He is a great sportsman and famed 


host. At “Ichauway” theré are horses 
| and hunting dogs enough to go around 
| even among the great numbers of 
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- Men of Achievement = svests who are always there in the 


Winter months. Some 30,000 acres of 
the estate abound with doves and 
quail and wild turkeys—and with pine 
timber, in Woodruff’s estimation a 
major undeveloped resource of the 
South. 

He will grow eloquent, if a little nos- 
talgically so, in describing how this 
rising potentate — pine — is crowding 
King Cotton in Dixie. Currently, more 
than two-thirds of the nation’s kraft 
pulp is grown below the Mason Dixon 
Line. A decade ago only one-twentieth 
of it came from there. 

In Georgia alone this year’s income 
from forest productions will approach 
a quarter of a billion dollars. In this 
impressive growth, says Woodruff, 
pine is a dynamic factor. 


A GREAT PHILANTHROPIST 


There is yet another phase of Wood- 
ruff’s life that, like his opinions about 
the world, he keeps to himself: his 
philanthropies. He has given sizable 
grants to Emory University to fight 
cancer, malaria and venereal disease, 
and has set up at that institution the 
Winship Clinic, considered one of the 
country’s best. According to Ralph 
McGill, he has personally given, or 
been responsible for, more public 


‘benefactions in his native Georgia 


“than any other half-dozen men of his 
time.” 

Now nearing 58, Woodruff looks 10 
years younger, perhaps because of the 
time he spends relaxing with his dogs 
and horses and guns. He smokes 
numerous strong cigars, takes a drink, 
plays a poker hand anywhere but close 
to his belt, fancies his gin-rummy sys- 
tem, and has been known to parlay a 
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goodly sum into a bigger one with the 
help of a race horse. At the same time, 
he has deep religious convictions and 
the Presbyterian Church is one of his 
philanthropic outlets. 

A hard worker nonetheless, Wood- 
ruff’s philosophy is probably capsuled 
in some comments extracted from him 
several years ago, shortly before Pearl 
Harbor: 

“In all the crises this nation has 
passed through, somehow there have 
always been enough people willing to 
get into shirt sleeves and work their 
way—and the country’s way—out. 

“Now in another gathering storm, 
we are finding out once more that 
work—hard work—is our first na- 
tional need. 

“The current situation does appear 
pretty ominous. But for dozens of cen- 
turies, civilization has been teetering 
on the edge of some chasm—and never 
quite fallen in. I don’t believe it will 
now. 

“Without industry, craftsmanship 
and the instinct to get on with the job, 
we are helpless. With it, our people are 
unbeatable. 

“That has been our reliance and sal- 
vation in the past. Given a chance, it 
will see us through again.” 


RULE FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


His rule for successful public rela- 
tions in business is simple enough: 
“Make every one who is working for 
a company glad to be in the job he 
has,” he says, “and the public relations 
problem of business would cease to 
exist.” 

Woodruff has made that rule work 
in Coca-Cola. And though he is careful 
to give power, recognition and respon- 
sibility to the “new top management” 
in the company and to stress re- 
curringly his own “retirement” from 
executive status, he will admit—and 
his “top management” will insist—that 
the reins he holds as executive com- 
mittee chairman and as a principal 
stockholder of the company will not 
be thrown down. In addressing the At- 
lanta sales meeting, Woodruff talked 
earnestly of the need for constantly 
bringing in to the company new blood 
and new ideas. But any thought that 
he might be losing interest was quick- 
ly dispelled. 

“Mind you,” he said, “I’m not sing- 
ing any swan song. I expect to be 
around here for quite a while yet.” 

If the future reflects the past, that 
is good news to Coca-Cola people and 
stockholders,: 


‘ SORBES 
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Foes OR MONTHS the editors of FORBES Magazine of Business have 





wal ,, been at work preparing one of the most significant issues of 
i= the country’s oldest business magazine ever published — the 


Thirtieth Anniversary Number. 
This November 15, 1947, FORBES is being planned to show one thing: 
How our economy works in terms of real people in a real town. 


By concentrating months of editorial effort on reflecting 








accurately and arrestingly how the men and families in one 
community earn their living, spend their leisure; by reporting their 
hopes and thoughts; FORBES feels it can bring into sharp focus 


nebulous phrases about ‘free enterprise’ and “way 


23 


f >, of life’ — words widely used but too little understood by many. 


ss 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” read the motto on 
the first editorial page, Vol. 1, No. 1, of FORBES Magazine, 

\: q September 1, 1917. This fall, as FORBES enters its fourth decade . 
of service to American business and industry, those same wise 

words still lead off the magazine's contents, and 

its editors are profoundly convinced that a 

better understanding of how American business 1947 

“ticks” will reawaken many to a fighting | | 

appreciation of our economic system. "| 
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Look at it this way 


Looking through knotholes is one way to save 
money. But when you buy trucks, there’s a better 
and more satisfactory way. 


It’s to buy trucks that fit your job... “Job-Rated” 
trucks built by Dodge. For proof, look at the facts: 


Fact 1— Each Dodge “.Job-Rated” truck (175 basic 
chassis models) is designed to fit a specific hauling 
or delivery job. It’s built for the loads it will carry. 


Fact 2— To insure performance with economy your 
Dodge truck will have “Job-Rated’”’ power . . . the 
right one of seven great Dodge truck engines. 


Fact 3— For safety, and for long brake life, your 
Dodge truck will have ‘Job-Rated’’ brakes of the 
right type and size. 


Fact 4— For lasting dependability your Dodge 
truck will have a ‘Job-Rated’’ frame, transmission 
and clutch. Axles, gear ratios, springs and tires will 
be “‘Job-Rated.”’ All will fit your job. 
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These facts add up to benefits you can’t afford to 
overlook: Money-saving operation . . . and depend- 
able, longer-lasting trucks. And, to enjoy these 
benefits, see your Dodge dealer now . . . for the 
truck that fits your job. 


TRUCK SERVICE, TRUCK PARTS... IMPORTANT, TOO! 


Your Dodge dealer is interested in your continued 
satisfaction: First, by selling you a truck that fits your 
job; Second, by giving you dependable Dodge truck 
service; Third, by providing truck parts that are iden- 
tical with original Dodge ‘Job-Rated’’ truck parts. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS HeRed TRUCKS 
= 175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 


(UIGHT DELIVERY UNITS TO BIG, HEAVY-DUTY HAULERS ) 


DODGE }4#<"TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 





FORBES 











B. C. FORBES 


Joseph D. Goodman 


Harry D. Comer 


Joseph Mindell 
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Depression Unlikely This Year 


THE widely-predicted third quarter business 
recession has not materialized. Prospects now are 
that no serious depression will set in during the 
fourth quarter. 

That the stock market’s very vigorous climb 
from mid-May has been followed by occasional 
rather sharp dips is natural. Professional Wall 
Street habitually looks for such action. 

Majority opinion is that by and by the up- 
trend will be resumed. 

It is significant that liquidation during declines 
has been quite limited. Transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange to date this year have de- 
creased 65,000,000 shares, or 30%, compared with 
a year ago. 


NEW LABOR LAW IMPOTENT? 


Whether the Taft-Hartley law will prove effec- 
tive in checking union abuses has become acutely 
doubtful. Labor leaders have demonstrated de- 
terminedness to render it impotent, especially its 
provision providing for penalties when unions 
break contracts. Fruits of the new law have thus 
far poignantly disappointed the public. 

Meanwhile, international events have not gen- 
erated optimism. Russian “vetoitis” has become 
chronic. The future of the United Nations is thus 
being jeopardized. Prospects of “one world” have 
given place to apprehension 


Despite Russia’s belligerently obstructive tac- 
tics, I am hopeful that it will. 

At home, most encouraging of all are reports 
that wage earners, at least in certain industries, 
have begun to do a better day’s work. 


ECONOMIC ENLIGHTENMENT VITAL 


Apparently some progress has been made in 
bringing home to them that their own prosperity, 
to say nothing of national prosperity, depends 
upon abandoning unreasonable restriction of out- 
put. Perhaps some of the more enlightened have 
become impressed by ‘what has overtaken Britain 
and British workers. 

It may be, too, that the economic education 
being promulgated here, utterly inadequate 
though it has been, is achieving some results. 

- Here is an example of timely statements—by 
Hanford Main, president of Sunshine Biscuits: 

“The Government says that for 1946, ‘labor’, 
ie., gainfully employed human energy, got 6614 
cents out of the sales dollar. . . . Profits were 7.1 
cents. These profits include the dividends paid 
to stockholders, which, for the country as a whole, 
amount to 3 cents out of the sales dollar in 1946. 
Human energy received 6612 cents compensa- 
tion; invested capital received 3 cents.” 

Maybe, too, the elementary truth is spreading 

that unless American investors 





that we face two worlds. 
Economic conditions in 
Britain are lurching from bad 


THE AVERAGE 
WORKERS 


WEEKLY 
SALARY 
BUYS... 


(APPROXIMATELY) 


to worse—worse than at any 
time during the war. Basic 
cause: inadequate production 
by workers, who were misled 
into believing that a Labor 





are paid something approach- 
POUNDS OF 


SUGAR 


ing a reasonable return, capi- 
tal will not be forthcoming to 
provide full employment and 
thus the maintenance of our 
free enterprise system would 
be doomed, giving place either 
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to Socialistic government, such 





POUNDS OF 


Government could and would 
make life easier for them. 
The final upshot is unpredict- 
able. 


QUARTS OF 


MILK 






as made a mess of things in 
ay Britain, or to a totalitarian 
State, such as has subjected 
Russians to virtual slavery. 





ot It is disturbing to reflect 





So is the whole European 
outlook. . 

Will United States aid prove 
speedy enough and fruitful 
enough to avert economic col- 
lapse, disaster? 
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that Uncle Sam has become 
roped into assuming the role 
of Ajax supporting the world. 
But despair is not warranted. 

—B. C. FORBES. 
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Amer Pow & Lt 


' Amer Rolling Mill 


Anaconda Copper 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Bethiehem Steel 
Borg-Warner 

Briggs Mfg 
Burroughs Add Mach 
Canadian Pacific 
Chrysler 

Columbia Gas & El 
Commercial Solv 
Commonwith Edison 
Conso! Edison (NY) 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors 
Detroit Edison 

du Pont de Nemours 
Erie RR 

Firestone Tire & Rub 
Fruehauf Trailer 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Goodrich Co (BF) 
Goodyear Tire & Rub 
Grant Co (WT) 
Great Northern Ry 
Interlake Iron 

Int’! Harvester 

Int’! Nickel 

int’! Paper 

Int’! Tel & Tel 
Jones & Laughlin 
Kresge Co (S S) 
Kroger Co 
Libbey-Owens-F ord 
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Loews, Inc 

Lorillard Co (P) 
Manufacturers Trust 
Marine Midiand 
McCrory Stores 
Murray Corp of Amer 
Nash-Kelvinator 
National Biscuit 
National City Bank 
National Dairy Prod 
National Distillers 

N Y Central RR 
Northern Pac Ry 
Norfolk & West Ry — 
Packard Motor Car 
Penney Co (J C) 
Pennsylvania R R 
Phelps Dodge 

Pure Oil 

Remington Rand 
Schenley Distillers 
Sears Roebuck 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Studebaker Corp 
Swift & Co 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Timken Roller Bear 
Union Carbide & Carb 
Union Pacific R R 
United Corp 

US Rubber — 

U S Steel 

Warner Bros Pict 
Wilson & Co 
Woolworth Co (F W) 
Youngstown Sh & Tube 


[ YOU OWN — or are con- 
sidering buying—any of these 
stocks, we'll be glad-to send you 


a copy of our Basic Analysis with 


full information’ on operations, 


financial structure, present posi- 


tion, future prospects. Just spe- 


cify the companies you want.* 


Department T-4 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 


A * When we offered these reports be- 


fore, we were gratified by the response, 
except that—well, it was a little too 
enthusiastic in a few cases. Some people 
asked for the whole set. We'd appreci- 
ate it if you held requests down to those 
companies—maybe a half dozen or so— 
in which you are seriously interested. 
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HE role of Inventories in the 

Business Cycle is of strategic im- 
portance. Unfortunately the statistical 
data available on this subject are in- 
adequate. 

But we can state the general me- 
chanics of Inventory expansion and 
contraction, and the relation of In- 
ventories to Credit strain, to get some 
sense of the significance of Inventory 
conditions in relation to business 
trends. 

To begin with, Inventories are 
stocks of raw materials, goods in 
process, and finished goods. These 
may be in the hands of: (1) Pro- 
ducers, (2) fabricators or processors, 
(3) wholesalers, (4) retailers, or (5) 
ultimate consumers. 

Sometimes these Inventories are 
owned outright; often they are owned 
on credit—the company borrowings 
are in the form of Commercial Loans, 
and the ultimate consumer borrow- 


ings are in the form of Installment 
Loans. 


MAKE CONSTANT CHECK 


The Inventory situation must al- 
ways be kept under close scrutiny. 
In many ways it is parallel to the mar- 
gin situation in the Stock Market. 

A declining demand for products 
means less Inventory accumulation, 
and therefore in due time less produc- 
tion and employment. Falling prices 
mean a diminished value for Inven- 
tories while the Bank Loans remain 
at their original level—and therefore 
the threat of Inventory losses and 
forced liquidation—independently of 
any subjective notion of values. 

Especially in a period of rising 
prices, business men try to use as 
much credit as they can get. This 
creates added danger when the turn- 
down comes. 





Joun MInvELL, industry apalyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 





Stock Exchange firm. 


Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 


Inventories and the Business Cycle 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Total Inventory figures are not too 
meaningful. They obscure the sig- 
nificant trends. Most Inventory sta- 
tistics lump raw materials together 
with finished goods. At the end of a 
period of prosperity, raw material In- 
ventories are low, and finished goods 
high. This distorts the total figure. 

In relation to the fluctuations of the 
Business Cycle, we notice that Food 
and Tobacco Inventories are compar- 
atively stable. It is clear that there are 
no cyclical implications in these In- 
ventories. However, other types of 
Inventory do have an important rela- 
tion to the Business Cycle. The Dur- 
able Goods Inventories show the 
greatest fluctuations. 

What are the major difficulties in 
attempting to measure Inventory 
changes? 

It is practically impossible to obtain 
data on the amount of goods in the 
hands of the ultimate consumer. We 
know the automobile figures, we have 
approximate figures for radios in use, 
but when we get to shirts and bed- 
sheets, etc., we are without guidance. 

Smaller units, the marginal com- 
panies, are rarely included in inven- 
tory surveys. But as the marginal 
sellers they are often very important. 
They are unable to withstand price 
declines, and dump their goods when 
the pressure becomes great. Their in- 
fluence upon the general price struc- 
ture is often out of proportion to their 
apparent size and importance. 


ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 


We must, adjust our inventory fig- 
ures for price changes when compar- 
ing different time periods. We want 
to know both the comparative volume 
and dollar value of inventories. 

It is important to know what pro- 
portion of an inventory rise is due to 
price and what proportion to volume 
expansion. 

We have to adjust for a long-term 
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downktent & in the ratio of lcm 
to Sales because of the increasingly 
efficient use of inventories. 

Contracts in advance are not re- 
flected in the inventory figures, yet 
these may become very important un- 
der certain conditions. 

We want to know the relationship 
of Inventories to Sales. This is a more 
sensitive measure of Inventory ex- 
pansion. We especially want to ob- 
serve Inventory-Sales Ratios during 
periods of rising prices, for if the In- 
ventory figures do not fully reflect the 
full price increases, while the Sales 
do, then the Ratio will understate the 








ge tly as apy as ‘specie Roos are con- 
cerned, it is necessary to know where 
the inventory trouble usually arises. 
For example, in textiles often it is not 
at the manufacturing level but rather 
at the level of the wholesaler and 
retailer. 

This is a field where more research 
work has to be done. At our present 
stage of knowledge, we can use only a 
few rough notions for guidance: the 
notion of Marginal Inventories, the 
notion of Sensitive spots in the Inven- 
tory picture, and the use of Commer- 
cial Loans as an index to Inventory 
expansion. 





AMERICAN . Standard 


Rapiator S$ anitary 


Yow York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 

on the Preferred Stock has been declared 

payable September 1, 1947, to stock- 

holders of record at close of business 

August 22, 1947. 

A dividend of twenty cents (20¢) per 

share on the on Stock has been 

declared payable September 30. 1947, 

to stockholders of record at close ‘of busi- 

ness September 5, 1 

: ROLLAND J HAMILTON 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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physical increase in Inventories rela- 
tive to the physical volume of sales. 


WATCH NEW ORDERS 


Inventories are frequently built up 
when sales or New Orders are high. 
When the turn comes, the ratio alters. 
It is miscalculations of future sales 
that lead to inventory jams. Inven- 
tories might better be compared with 
normal sales or orders over a period 
of time. 

Inventories in relation to New Or- 
ders would give us sensitive clues. 
Inventories at the end of December, 
1936, had not increased rapidly and 
did not seem excessive. It was only 
after New Orders began their per- 
sistent decline that a spectacular rise 
in inventories occurred. The action of 
the Stock Market probably reveals the 
ebbing of New Orders. 

: One way of watching Inventory ex- 
pansion and contraction is by watch- 
ing changes in the Commercial Loan 
: figures. Rises and falls in the loan 
figures give us clues to shifts in the 
inventory figures. The Commercial 
Loan figure is a rough index of in- 
ventories. 

How strong is the demand for the 
> products? How strong are the com- 
) panies in working capital? How 

much of their inventory is carried on 

borrowed money? These are the kind 

r of data we need in analyzing the prob- 

able effects of inventories on the 
Business Cycle. 

Durable goods inventories are an 


- important influence—particularly the 


inventories of manufacturers of Dur- 


able Consumer and Producers Goods. 


e These are the inventories held by 
manufacturers which have an effect 
yo upon the trend of the production of 
") durable goods, and they largely deter- — 
e mine the short-term trends in the out- 


put of those raw, materials used in the 
production of durable goods. 
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INTERPRETING STOCK MARKET 


THE SENSITIVE 
WB 
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SIGNALS to YOUR ADVANTAGE! 
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Some of our Interpretation Rules: 


Data and Chart of the Sensitive Index published weekly in our Bulletins. 


WEAK SELLING (WS): If after a decline the Sensitive Index declines 
sharply into new low levels, while one or both of the averages stay above 
their previous corresponding bottom, we consider it a sign of Weak Selling, 
and expect a rally to set in. 


WEAK BUYING (WB): If after an advance the Sensitive Index advances 
sharply into higher !evels, while at least one of the averages does not advance 
above its previous similar top, we consider it a sign of Weak Buying, and 
expect a reaction to set in. 


STRONG SELLING (SS): When the Sensitive Index declines while the 
market advances we consider it a sign of Strong Selling and a signal for 
important declines. 


Here is how we interpreted these 
signals in our weekly bulletins: 
October 14, 1946 (WS): “Buy Signal is al- 
most completed.” 
November 20, 1946 (WS): 
to pick up bargain stocks.” 
February 10, 1947 (WB): “We are now in a 
market that can start sliding down any day.” 
February 28, 1947 (SS): “There were Strong 
Selling indications in the Sensitive Index. 
The trend ahead is downwards.” 

April 11, 1947 (WS): “If by Monday or Tues- 
day (April 14-15) the market declines sharply, 
it will form bottom for a rally.” 

May 16, 1947 (WS): “The market is at or 
nears an important buying signal. Somewhat 
lower levels are possible.” 

July 25, 1947: The short swing appears to be 
aperonching a point of SUDDEN SHARP 
REACTIO 


INVESTIGATE THIS STUDY! 


It may surprise: and amaze you. You may 
find it the best of all market studies. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Tells its story of past action—many, 
graphic charts—gives complete rules 
to follow when using this Index. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


If you have never tried this service before, 
send $10.00 for a 3-Month Trial Service. This 
is a special offer, good for the next two 
weeks only—Send Now! 


Guaranteed Satisfaction: If within 30 
days after subscribing you are not 
pleased with this service, cancel it for 
full refund. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS pept. F-41 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


“This is the time 





BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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SOUND MANAGEMENT 


should be your first 
consideration where your 
FUNDS are concerned 


. * 

In STANDARD FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
you get—the sound management 
which assures the wise investment of 
your funds under the direction of 
these officers and directors. 
Cc. A. DYKSTRA -— Provost at University of 

California at Los Angeles 
GEO. M. EASON — Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON — Captain, U.S. N. R. 


C. C. McKEE— Engineer, Department of Water 
and Power City of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS — Land Developer 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON — Attorney, 
Loeb and Loeb 
E. BAILEY WEBB — Physician and Surgeon 


Earnings better than average are of- 
fered by this time-tested, progressive 
organization and Federal Insurance 
up to $5,000 on your savings. Send 
for Standard’s “Save by Mail Plan” 
and financial statement. 


Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 
WRITE TODAY for your | 
free copy of “California, 


Here I Come,” picturing 


“life” in California. 


Li, ea. We 


PRESIDENT 





STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif. 














What Outlook for 


UTILITY 
STOCKS? 


A rising costs beginning to 
threaten Utility profits? Is 
this the probable cause of the re- 
cent less favorable market action of 
this group in comparison with 

_ Rails and Industrials? Should cer- 
tain Utility Stocks be sold or do 
current prices offer a buying oppor- 
tunity? Are higher costs of wages, 
fuel and supplies likely to be offset 
by greater efficiency, rising volume 
and higher rates? 

For a timely analysis and fore- 
cast on this important group, 
with specific advice on a number 
of leading Utility Stocks, send for 
an introductory copy of the cur- 


rent UNITED Report. 
Ask for Bulletin FM-15 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ € Boston 16, Mass. 








Investment Aspects of 


Drug Company Shares 


facturers may approach or ex- 

ceed this year their record sales 
of 1946, with correspondingly good 
earnings potentials. Well-maintained 
consumer demand, the improved sup- 
ply of raw materials, expansion of 
production capacity, promotion of 
new lines and, important to many, 
sharp growth of foreign business, are 
principal factors supporting such 
expectation. 

True, as in all industries, higher 
raw material costs and _ increased 
expenses will tend to narrow profit 
margins. On the other hand, the 
wage factor is relatively small. 

Thus earnings on the whole should 
be fairly well maintained on indicated 
larger volume of most companies. 


B: and large, leading drug manu- 


By E. A KRAUSS 


The record reveals that the business 
of both groups, broadly speaking, de- 
clines less in depressions and advances 
more in boom periods than that of 
many other industry groups. More- 
over, a reputation based on scientific 
attainment, purity and excellence of 
product isn’t quickly impaired. 

Together with stability of earnings, 
all this explains why the shares of 
such concerns have semi-investment 
characteristics. Most are good income 
producers. 

For this reason, plus the growth 
potentials. inherent in a_ business 
where research and new product 
development is a continuous process, 
such shares are traditionally selling 
at fairly liberal price-earnings ratios. 
While investor appeal is primarily for 





Leading Drug Manufacturers 


-—Earnings per Share—, 


Ethical Drug Firms: 1945 1946 Ee Foes — sr 
Abbott Laboratories ...... $1.79 $5.79 $1.94 $287% 81% 35% 87%-66% 
ELE CD. «ss esennee eee 1.89 5.11 N.A. 1,00 55 1.8 653%4-43%4 
a 1.59 2.73 0.68 1.40 40 35 43 -34\% 
Sharp & Dohme.......... 0.66 2.84 0.34 1.00 25 4.0 3334-18 
Squibb & Sons......... ve: | | 3.01 2.42? 1.00 344% 3.0 4514-32 
Proprietary Drug Firms: 

Bristol-Myers Co. ........ 1.71 4.90 1.00 2.40 43% 54 63 -38 
Lambert & Co.....cccces os Be 4.52 .~ 0.70 187% 31% 6.0 44 -28 
Norwich Pharmacal ...... 0.87 1.23 0.003 0.95 13% 68 1814-13% 
Sterling Drug ............ 260 359 096 199 41 46 49 -35% 
WE GEOREORL 0s 000000000 4.03 2.74 29¢ 1,35 32% 4.1 39 -31% 
Miscellaneous: 

Am. Home Products..... » »L77 2.46 0.46 1.01 23% «44.2 3414-23 


N.A.—Not available.,*9 months to March 31; fisc. year ends 6/30. 


*Based on 1946 dividends. 





Drug manufacturers traditionally 
enjoy considerable stability of sales 
and earnings. They are less vulnerable 
to business fluctuations than most 
other industrial concerns. This is due 
not only to the factor of necessity, 
but is also founded on habit. The 
industry includes makers of “ethical” 
and “proprietary” drug preparatidns. 
The latter particularly can be regarded 
as a “habit group.” 





FORBES—America's Fastest Grow- 
ing Business Executive Publication 
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E. A. Krauss, one of Forses regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


income, the growth factor, especially 
in the ethical drug field holds promise 
of price appreciation as well. 

Despite favorable overall prospects, 
sales trends over the nearer term may 
vary somewhat. While consumer de- 
mand shows no slackening, _retail 
pipe lines in the proprietary drug 
field have been filled, and there is 
evidence of a more _ conservative 
inventory policy by distributors and 
retailers which may lead to a modest 
decline of sales and earnings from 
last year’s peaks. 
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The tendency to reduce dealer 
stocks appears less in the ethical 
drug field; inventories are not be- 
lieved excessive; demand continues 
heavy, and sales should equal or 
exceed last year. 

Moreover, these companies have 
really begun to cash in on the export 
opportunities offered by the absence 
of formerly heavy German competi- 
tion in world markets. 

To some extent, this also applies to 
the makers of proprietary drug prep- 
arations and may well act as an 
offset to any recessionary trend in 
domestic sales potentials. 


GOOD POTENTIALS 


A constructive factor in the outlook 
is that, generally, product prices have 
not been raised and no consumer re- 
sistance is evident. Normally high 
profit margins permit absorption of 
a large part of cost increases without 
serious profit impairment. Though 
raw material costs are higher, the up- 
trend appears to flatten out, and in 
some lines may soon reverse itself, 
making for fairly well-maintained 
profit margins. 

While the shares of leading drug 
manufacturers have always held in- 
vestment appeal, the ethical group 
appears particularly attractive for 
nearer-term profit potentials. 

Thus Abbott Laboratories reported 
excellent first quarter earnings, and 
full year net should approach $7 a 
share. The stock has attraction on a 
semi-investment basis, though the 
current price is historically high. 

Parke Davis also did well during 
the first quarter, and 1947 profits 
should compare favorably with last 
year’s. The company enjoys a strong 
basic position, and foreign business 
is important, normally amounting to 
30% of sales. The stock is of semi- 
investment caliber. 

Merck & Co., one of the largest 
ethical drug manufacturers, is noted 
lor its aggressive research policies 
and new product development. It 
should do well earningswise—and 
has growth prospects. From a yield 
standpoint, the stock is less attractive 
despite a higher dividend this year. 

Earnings of Sharp & Dohme should 
come close to last year’s. The com- 
pany is a leader in the ethical drug 
field, and the stock appears reason- 
ably priced. 

Squibb & Sons should duplicate 
1946 fiscal year earnings in the cur- 
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rent fiscal period. The company doés 
important export business. The stock 
has growth appeal. 

American Home Products, despite 
broad diversification in ethical and 
proprietary drug lines, made a rather 
poor showing during the first quarter, 
apparently chiefly reflecting declining 
sales in the nutritional field. However, 
a recovery of earnings is indicated. 
Ethical drug preparations are the 
largest single source of revenues. The 
stock has long-term growth potentials. 
Management is able, alert, aggressive. 

In the ethical group, the writer’s 
preferences are: Parke Davis, Sharp 
& Dohme and American Home Prod- 


_ ucts. 


Attractive among proprietary drug 
concerns appear Sterling Drug, with 
indicated 1947 earnings of about $3 
a share, and Vick Chemical, which 
may report about $3.25 a share for 
the current fiscal period. Both have 
good earnings records and afford 
good yields. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


356. Cueck List ror ANNUAL Reports: 
By providing much essential material, this 
booklet is invaluable as an aid in the prepa- 
ration of annual reports. It’s chock-full of 
examples from a wide variety of sources cal- 
culated to be adaptable to any particular 
company’s individual requirements. 


357. WHAT THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Means: Very readable, interesting brochure 
geared to tell the story of the Bank in terms 
of the reader, it describes the aims, func- 
tions and problems of this new institution, 
shows how its work will affect us all. 


358. LEADERSHIP AND FREE ENTERPRISE: 
Pursuing the theme that the development of 
America’s wealth and high standard of liv- 
ing is due to good leadership, this thought- 
provoking booklet demonstrates that such de- 
velopment is made possible only under a 
system of free enterprise that permits the 
individual to initiate, develop and secure the 
rewards of his efforts. 

359. You AnD Penn Druc: Reported to 
be the first of its kind, this booklet is a fine 
example of the. proper method of employee 
indoctrination. More than a book of rules, 
this attractive 24-page publication provides 
a concise set of definitions of obligations 
and responsibilities to be carried out by the 
company and its employees. 


2 STOCKS 


—to buy on August reaction. One 
of these issues is selling under 16. 
It appears ready to advance through 
a bullish “triangle’. A  dividend- 
payer, it is expected to earn $4 per 
share. 


The other stock represents a com- ° 


pany in a unique field. Strong ac- 
cumulation has forced the equity to 
all-time highs. Its full-year earn- 
ings are estimated at between $8 and 
$9 per share. Around 35, we con- 
sider this Special Situation an out- 
standing profit-maker. 


Analyses of the above 2 stocks, to- 
gether with Bulletins of August 15, 
19, 22, 26 and 29, plus August and 
September Forecasts of the market, 
will be sent to new readers only on 
receipt of $2 
Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ $55 
$100 [j 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-815 


service... 


One year’s service..... 


Springfield 3, Mass. 








STOCK MARKET 
INVESTORS 


and Traders 


Get practical advice from practi- 
cal market men. Market Direction 
tells exactly wHAT and WHEN to 
buy or sell. We will gladly prove 
to you just how accurate, instruc- 
tive and specific our weekly bul- 
letin is—at our own expense. Write 
for a FREE 3-week subscription to: 


Market Direction, w. 


556 PURE OIL BLDG., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 

















Climatic Signals 
6 Rail Stocks 


What traders in Rails should watch 
for next ... discussed in Report 124. 


INTERIM MARKET REPORTS 
1 YEAR $30 


Sample Free to new inquirers. 


PAUL HATMAKER 


Dept. F-66, Strasburg, Va. 


60-DAY TRIAL $5 
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“THE DOW THEORY” 
BAROMETER 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F 8. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 














THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 
teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork:in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 


Name 
Address 
Cley and State... cccccccscccccececs 


Te PPP PPP eee ee eee eee eee eee 
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NEW BULL MARKET 
BUY SIGNAL GIVEN? 


Send $1.00 to DEPT. F for DYNAMIC LIST OF 
LOW PRICED STOCKS plus CYCLOTRON IN. 
STRUCTION SHEET plus 6 WEEKS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION, 


- Cyclotron Squere-Root Advisory Service 
1412 Amsterdam Road, Covington 55, Kentucky 
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Earnings at All-Time 


By HARRY D. COMER 
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NEVER has the stock market had a 
better “earnings” background. 

Total corporate profits this year 
will again break all records, topping 
last year’s all-time high by perhaps 
35%. Aggregate profits (after taxes) 
have increased in every peacetime 
year since 1933, except one (1938). 

For stocks to sell substantially 
higher than now it is not necessary 
for earnings to rise still further, or 
even to stay where they are. 

Last year we had the spectacle of 
stock prices declining while earnings 
were rising. In 1948 it would be not 
inconsistent for stocks to rise while 
earnings recede somewhat from their 
record-shattering 1947 heights. 

President Truman’s Mid-year Eco- 
nomic Report presented an excellent 
picture of unprecedented prosperity 
in America. However, the President 
expressed some concern over prospec- 
tive buying-power of consumers. 
Denied tax relief, consumers can main- 
tain their buying-power in rising mar- 
kets only through higher wages and 
incomes. 

Prices of commodities in primary 
markets at end of July reached a new 
post-war peak. With cost of living 
showing no tendency to come down, 
pressure for another round of wage 
boosts can be expected in nearby 
months. 

Inflation is still our Number One 
problem! - 

Technically, stock market has ex- 


hibited an exceptionally strong posi- 
tion. 

Leading indexes recently passed their 
respective 200-day moving averages, 
for first time since downside penetra- 
tions of last Fall. This ability of 
prices to rise above average level of 
past 9 or 10 months is an achieve- 
ment indicating to me that the broad 
trend is upward. 

On short-term basis, principal flaw 
in market’s otherwise excellent per- 
formance is fact that Railroad stocks 
still meet supply under their February, 
1947, highs. “If, as and when” those 
tops are penetrated, many other tech- 
nical observers would be convinced of 
a coming upswing in general prices. 

Meanwhile, in view of substantial 
progress made since mid-May, some 
little time could well be spent consoli- 
dating this advance. 

Most critical period will come 
around Labor Day holiday. New 
strength about that time, or just after- 
ward, would probably attract a big 
following. 

Some of best buys can be found 
among stocks which have not shared 
much in recent upturn, or are avail- 
able near last year’s lows, such as: 
White Motor, Crane, Marshall Field, 
Loew’s, American Locomotive, Good- 
year, Boeing Airplane, Studebaker, 
Oliver Corp. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Outlook for Stocks Improving 





By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


= Winter the general expectation 
was that corgoration earnings and 
commodity prices would trend down- 
ward this year, particularly during the 
last half. . 

But heavy purchases of grains by 
the Government, for export, reversed 
the downtrend in the prices for wheat, 
corn, etc. Then, the so-called Marshall 
plan to finance the reconstruction of 
Europe was presented, and the feeling 
rapidly spread that the plan would be 
adopted. 

Meanwhile, earnings of many cor- 
porations were excellent; in some 
cases, were better than expected. 

Confidence in the outlook for stocks 
returned. After its recent sharp ad- 
vance, the market might hesitate, wait- 
ing for more positive indications that 
something will be done to finance a 
revival of industry in Western Europe. 
But I think the chances are that some- 
thing will be done in this connection, 
and that reactions and dull periods 
should be used for purchases of select- 
ed stocks (avoiding non-essential in- 
dustries) . 

On numerous occasions I have called 
attention to the change of leadership 
in bull markets. Amofig the stocks over- 
boomed last year were the aviations, 
liquors, movies, textiles, publishing, 
and many department store stocks. 


OILS, COPPERS, ATTRACTIVE 


While these stocks will rally in any 
general advance in the market, I think 
the major opportunities exist in other 
stocks, particularly the Oils. Coppers 
should also do very well, along with 
the Shipping Companies, Financing 
Concerns, Railroad Equipment, Coal, 
Machinery, Refractories. 

Given a square deal by the various 
State utility commissions, the Gas and 
Electric stocks could do well. It is 
gratifying that the New York Commis- 


‘sion granted an increase to Brooklyn 


Union Gas, which was often recom- 
mended in this column. 

I have recommended the Oils right 
along as the best purchases. 

! still think the best chance to dou- 
ble one’s money in the next few years 
(and with the least risk) is in the low- 
priced oils, 
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The outlook for earnings for the 
petroleum industry is excellent for sev- 
eral years, | think. 

Socony-Vacuum will probably earn 
around $2.50 this year; the dividend, 
including a probable extra, should 
amount to $1. Pure Oil is expected to 
earn about $5 a share. A $2 dividend 
is not an unreasonable expectation. 
Tidewater-Associated should earn well 
over $3; dividend of $1.50 is prob- 
able. Should these earnings be real- 
ized, the dividend predictions would 
be very conservative. Sinclair is also 
attractive. 

These are my favorites in this in- 
dustry, along with National Supply, a 
non-dividend payer, but with excellent 
earnings prospects. (Earned $2.86 per 
share the first half of this year.) 

Quite a number of oil stocks have 
already advanced above last year’s 
peaks; many others have about reached 
the highs of last Summer. This is an 
indication of underlying strength, 
when one‘considers that a great many 
stocks are far under last year’s highs. 


OTHER FAVORITES 


Other stocks to keep in mind, on re- 
actions, are Am. Smelting, Anaconda, 
Kennecott, Am. Metal, Moore-Mc- 
Cormack, Commercial Credit, Am. Steel 
Foundry, Pittsburgh - Consolidation 
Coal, Allis-Chalmers and General Re: 
fractories, which earned $2.92 per 
share for the first 6 months. 

The recent substantial increase in 
the wages of coal miners further stim- 
ulates the inflationary movement. 

More items than usual are appearing 
in the press regarding the possibility 
of an increase in the official price of 
gold. I have long expressed the view 
that this will eventually be done. 

In pressing for increased freight 
rates to overcome increased costs, the 
railroad managements are showing 
more aggressiveness than usual. This 
is encouraging. It is obvious that pros- 
perity of the rails means heavy orders 
for much-needed new equipment, as 
well as dividend-income for railroad 
stockholders. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 















W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’ sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New York 
Investment Consultant, has stopped his news- 
paper comments that were published nation- 
ally and found so profitable to investors. 
He now writes only a confidential weekly 
letter of personal guidance to his own pri- 
vate clients. 

Success during many years has proved his 
theories correct. He found that to buy with 
the good buying and sell with the good 
selling is about all one needs to know. 
That’s how he called the 1946 top, the Octo- 
ber low and the ensuing February top. 


Roystone now has clients in cash waiting 
to buy a selected list he thinks the surest 
fortune-building bargains of this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you 
only five dollars for one each week during 
seven of these critical weeks, go to hundreds 
of clients from coast to coast, to traders who 
pay one hundred dollars a year for special 
situations and to investors who pay a large 
annual fee for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend 
is the secret of success in Wall Street. When 
you send check ($5.00 for seven weeks or 
$25.00 for one year) be sure to ask for 
AMERICA TOMORROW and those famous 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 
Address: W. H. Roystone, Forest Hills 11, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). New 
York consultation $25. Save this notice. 
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Are You Holding 


LAGGARD 
STOCKS? 


Find out aow if they should 
be switched by checking 
with Babson’s. Simply at- 
tach list of 7 of your securi- 
ties to this ad and mail to 
us. We'll tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold 
or Switch them. No cost or 
obligation 

Write Dept. F-54. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
A—DA~™—AA~>_“' 








Dividend 
Notice 


BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 


July 25, 
1947 





The Board of Directors of this Corporation 
has declared the following regular divi- 
dends: 
4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$1 per share 


3%2% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
87 Ya cents per share 


3%2% CONVERTIBLE SECOND 
PREFERRED STOCK 
87 Y2 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK ($1 par value) 
(42nd Consecutive Dividend) 
25 cents per share 


Each dividend is payable September 1, 
1947, to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 7, 1947. 


STEPHEN L. UPSON, Secretary 











NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIP 
NON - PARTISAN 





INVESTORS League 


B, C. FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES. AND GEN, COUNSEL 














THE Ma mawoOxX COMPANY 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Dividend 
Notice 





The Board of Directors of 

The Magnavox Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the Company’s outstanding capital 
stock, payable September 15, 1947, to 
stockholders of record August 25, 1947. 


The directors also declared a stock divi- 
dend of 20% payable October 1, 1947, to 
stockholders of record August 29, 1947. 


R. A. O'CONNOR, 
President and Treasurer 

















Cc CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The third quarter interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 15, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
— August 25, 1947. Books will not 
close. 














SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
CONTINENTAL 


Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 1, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 15, 1947. Books will 
not close. 

SHERLOCK MeKEWEN, Treasurer. 














TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share and an addi- 
tional dividend of 50 cents per share on the 
Company’s capital stock, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business August 26, 1947. 

W. ATTWOOD, Assistant Treasurer. 
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League's Fifth Anniversary 


HE following appears in the July- 

August issue of the League Bulle- 
tin, which is sent to all members: 

The League is five years old, having 
been organized in July, 1942. Recent 
developments are very encouraging. 
For example: 

That the League has won recogni- 
tion in Washington has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated by invitations to 
testify on behalf of investors before 
the Senate Finance Committee, the 
Senate and House Committees study- 
ing labor legislation, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Senator Taft’s Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. 

B. C. Forbes, B. A. Javits, and N. R. 
Caine, who is chairman of the League’s 
Tax Committee, appeared before these 
various committees, and as a conse- 
quence the League received a great 
deal of publicity. 

The League’s Seventh Forum, on 
Management - Stockholder _ Relations, 
held in New York, last May, attracted 
greater attendance than any previous 
Forum. Newspaper and magazine pub- 
licity all over the country resulted. 

A Charter has just been granted to 
William H. Carter, in Los Angeles, for 


the setting up of League representation 
in eight Western states. Other sections 
of the country are in process of being 
organized. 

A formal request, and plan, has been 
presented to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, for a change in its rules 
governing corporate proxy statements, 
in order to “provide a medium of ex- 
pression to the small stockholders at 
the least possible cost to them as well 
as to corporations,” making it “possi- 
ble for Americans to feel they are ac- 
tually a part of the corporations which 
are so much part of our daily lives.” 
Announcement of this proposal at a 
luncheon-press conference was favor- 
ably received, and was commented on 
in newspapers represented. 


YOUR CO-OPERATION NECESSARY 


BUT . . . to continue and greatly 
expand such efforts on your behalf the 
League must grow stronger and faster. 
More members and more means are 
needed. You must take active part in 
this battle for recognition of the rights 
of investors, must get on the job and 
enroll more members—celebrate the 
League’s fifth anniversary by rounding 
up at least five new members. 

It’s your battle. Join the ranks. Help 
our membership roll grow! 


California Company Urges Stockholders to Join 


Th. R. Knudsen, president of the 


Knudsen Creamery Co. of Los Angeles, 
has sent the following communication 
to stockholders: 

Nearly every group in our American econ- 
omy is today represented by a strong organi- 
zation speaking for it in our legislative halls, 
attempting to gain favorable legislation for 
its particular group—or trying to protect it 
against unfavorable legislation. 

Labor has its unions, agriculture its farm 
Bureaus, Granges and other organizations, 
the business men have their Chambers of 
Commerce, industry its Manufacturers’ As- 
sociations, and so on. 

The one exception is the group of stock- 
holders who, by investing their savings in 
the securities of American enterprise, have 
made it possible to build. the free economic 
system that we have today. 

Five years ago, under the leadership of 
Mr. B. C. Forbes, the Investors League was 
formed for the purpose of uniting share- 


holders in American corporations, and in 
that manner effectively protecting and pro- 
moting their common interests. 

I have been a member of the League al- 
most since its inception, and am very much 
impressed with the splendid fight it has 
carried on in behalf of a fair deal for in- 
vestors. 

The more members the League has, the 
stronger it will be and the more effective 
protection it can ‘give its members; and for 
that reason I strongly urge every stockholder 
in the Knudsen Creamery Co. to join the 
Investors League. You will find enclosed 4 
folder giving detailed information about the 
League. On the back of the folder is a mem- 
bership application blank. Use it to insure 
your investments. 

Sincerely yours, 
“ Tu. R. KNupseEN. 


Other companies, corporations should 
follow this example. 


FORBES 
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FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


ForsBes presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 








n 
“ BacHE & Co.: Stewart-Warner seems to 
g have good possibilities for further recovery 
for the long pull. Seaboard Air Line com- 
n mon has some speculative attraction. Mis- 
sourt Pacific First & Refunding mortgage 
“ bonds may be accumulated to advantage. 
8, Dresser & Escuer: There are few invest- 
‘: @ ments, if any, that are better than the com- 
mon stocks of well-managed, well-set-up 
at electrical and gas companies doing business 
ll -@ in growing territory; such as the following: 
Si- Southwestern Public Service, Public Service 
C- of Indiana, Northern Indiana Public Service. 
ch -@ Harris, UpHAmM & Co.: The market is at 
“ay an indecisive stage with a rather definite 
4 suggestion that the direction of the next 
ore move remains to be defined. 
on W. E. Hutton & Co.: Skelly Oil appears 
to be very reasonably appraised. Interna- 
tional Paper looks undervalued. Doehler- 
Jarvis is an issue not without interesting 
“srowth stock” characteristics. There is every 
tly indication that Warner Brothers will earn 
the its dividend more than twice this year, and 
ter good possibility that the regular rate may 
are be supplemented by an extra. 
in Parne, Wepser, Jacks*N & Curtis: Lead- 
hts O ..: in the rayon industry—American Viscose, 
and Celanese, Industrial Rayon—appear headed 
the 4" a year of record earnings. 
ing 
icy }@ Leader Nominations 
(Continued from page 23) 
+O 633. Walter E. Sachs, Goldman, Sachs 
634. J. V. Santry, Combustion Engineering 
: 635. R. S. Shainwald, Paraffine Cos. 
d in h@ 636. Earl O. Shreve, General Electric 
Pro §=6637. Sherrod E. Skinner, General Motors 
638. Philip Sporn, American Gas & Elec. 
e al MD 639. Harold Stanley, Morgan Stanley & Co. 
much 640. Clarence G. Stoll, Western Electric 
| has 641. Harry H. Straus, Ecusta Paper 
r i B® 642. Frank M. Tait, Dayton Power 
h 643. Wells N. Thompson, H. K. Ferguson Co. 
» eE 644, I. B. Tigrett, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R. 


ective 

645 
d for 
1older 647 


. Reuben N. Trane, Trane Co. 
646. Francis Adams Truslow, N. Y. Curb Ex. 
. Preston Tucker, Tucker Corp. 


- by 648. Harold Turner, Ohio Power 
sed #9 649. Louis Ware, Int. Minerals & Chem. 








650. A. J. Weatherhead, Weatherhead Co. 
651. Herman L. Weckler, Chrysler 

652. F. K. Weyerhaeuser, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
653. Grover A. Whalen, Coty, Inc. 

654. S. Clay Williams, R. J. Reynolds Tob. 
655. Paul S. Willis, Grocery Mfrs. of Amer. 
656. P..G. Winnett, Bullock’s 

657. William H. Yates, United Wallpaper 
658. William Zeckendorf, Webb & Knapp 
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Congratulations 


Harold H. Helm, V/ 6) 
elected president ) 
of -the Chemical Cals 
Bank & Trust Co., of 
succeeding N. Bax- 
ter Jackson, who 
becomes chairman. A DV E RT I S I N G 
O. Parker Mc- 
Comas, elected ex- S E RVI C E 
ecutive vice-president of Philip Morris 
& Co., Ltd., Inc. 
Colonel Frank H. Higgins, elected a 
vice-president of Hupp Corp. 
E. V. Murphree, elected president of 
the Standard Oil Development Co., 
succeeding Robert P, Russell, resigned. 


James A. Jackson, elected a director A LBERT FRA NK 
of American Overseas Airlines. G UENTHER L AW 


| Incorporated 









































4 LADELPHIA BOSTON 
AtlasCorporation eR: 
+ CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Dividend on Common Stock 
NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 








regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 





mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- a, : : 

able oa pe 1947, to holders Your dividend notice wn FORBES 

of such stock of record at the close . ° ° M 

pF nan thay toe = agh Ay directs nationwide attention of 
Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer influential investors in finance 


August 5, 1947. 

















and industry to your company. 























How To Pick Stocks Which 
Out-Perform the Market 








COLL 


It is common knowledge some stocks far out-perform others percentage- 
wise. The list, of course, changes. This organization provides factually 
computed Gain and Loss Indexes on 450 stocks. This information helps— 


(a) To eliminate sluggish issues, and thus avoid tying up capital in slow movers. 

(b) To identify dividend-paying stocks which should move faster than other issues of 
comparable quality. 

(c) To select fast-moving speculative stocks, which appear to afford outstanding profit 
possibilities. 

(d) To select issues which appear particularly desirable short sales if timing information 
indicates a downtrend is in prospect. 

We also Provide factual measurements of the comparative strength of Buying and 
> is information helps time purchases before substantial market advances and 
withdraw funds or sell short when capital-shrinking market declines appear imminent. 

This analysis does not make possible infallible market judgment. It does not eliminate 

all losses. BUT, being factual, it does provide hedge-free, positive information for 

investors who prefer to base decisions on facts rather than opinions. 
If you care to determine whether or not you can use this factual data to beneficially 
supplement your own market judgment, we shall be pleased to send you— 

(1) AL BOOK, “TREND APPRECIATION PROFITS”—which clearly explains the 
principles of this analysis, and outlines a specific, program basis of employing funds 
in tune with market trends. 

(2) A LIST OF SELECTED STOCKS—which the facts indicate should out-perform the 
market on the next move. 


(3) A SPECIFIC STATEMENT of our interpretation of the probable market trend 
for the period ahead—based on the factual information provided by our analysis of 
Buying and Selling. 
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1 MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY, 2 East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 
, Sent ee pe cp ae F-76 and all of the material listed in this advertisement. 
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THOU GHT 


ea on the Pct cns 


The responsibility of preserving 
our free enterprise system will con- 
tinue to rest upon the joint efforts of 
business, labor, the farmers and the 
‘Government. There must be modera- 
tion on the part of business, forbear- 
ance on the part of labor, all-out effort 
on the part of the farmer, and wise 
guidance and action on the part of 
the Government. There must be unity 


of effort and a willingness to co-. 


operate in the achievement of our 
goal of a strong and stable economy. 
—Harry S. TRUMAN. 


The sweetest path of life leads 
through the avenues of learning, and 
whoever can open up the way for an- 
other, ought, so far, to be esteemed a 
benefactor to mankind. 


—Davin Hume. 


Truth as old as the hills is bound 
‘up in the Latin proverb, “Necessity, 
is the mother of invention.” It is sur- 
prising what a man can do when he 
has to, and how little most men will 
do, when they don’t have to. 
—WattTer Linn. 


The best a man ever did shouldn’t 
be his yardstick for the rest of his 
life. —Louis F. Swirt. 


An old man once said, “When I 
was young, I was poor; when old, I 
became rich; but in each condition 
I found disappointment.’ When I had 
the faculties for enjoyment, I had not 
the means; when the means came, 
the faculties were gone.” 

‘ —Map. GAsPARIN. 


Be discreet in all things, and so 
render it unnecessary to be mysteri- 
ous about any. —-WELLINGTON. 


How men long for celebrity! Some 
would willingly sacrifice their lives 
for fame, and not a few would rather 
be known by their crimes than not 
known at all. —SINCLAIR. 


Dreaming is an act of pure imagina- 
tion, attesting in all men a creative 
power, which, if it were available in 
_waking, would make every man a 
_ Dante or a Shakespeare. —HEpcE. 
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of Life 


One should eat to live, not live to 
eat. —FRANKLIN. 


Mistrust the man who finds every- 
thing good; the man who finds every- 
thing evil; and still more the man 
who is indifferent to everything. 

—LAVATER. 


The more extensive a man’s knowl- 
edge of what has been done, the 
greater will be his power of knowing 
what to do. —DIsRAELI. 


Do little things now; so shall big 
things come to thee by and by asking 
to be done. —PERSIAN PROVERB. 


The superior man is he who devel- 
ops in harmonious proportions, his 
moral, intellectual, and physical na- 
ture. This should be the end at which 
men of all classes should aim, and it 
is this only which constitutes real 
greatness, —Dovuc as JERROLD. 


A fresh mind keeps the body fresh. 
Take in the ideas of the day, drain 
off those of yesterday. As to the mor- 
row, time enough to consider it when 
it becomes today. —BULWER. 


Riches amassed in haste will dimin- 
ish, but those collected by little and 
little will multiply. —GOETHE. 


Kindness in ourselves is the honey 
that blunts the sting of unkindness 
in another. —Lanpor. 


If well thou hast begun, go on; it 
is the end that crowns us, not the 
fight. —HErrick. 





A Text 


Come unto me, all ye that 

labor and are heavy laden, 

and I will give you rest. 
—MatTTHEW 11:28. 


Sent in by Frank O. Bauer, Jr., 
Maplewood, Mo. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
“presented to senders of texts used. 











Se ae 5c 


As the turning of logs will make a 
dull fire burn, so change of studies 
will a dull brain. —LONGFELLow. 


Those who are surly and imperious 
to their inferiors are generally hum- 
ble, flattering and cringing to their 
superiors. —FULLER. 


The transcendent importance oi 
love and goodwill in all human rela- 
tions is shown by their mighty bene- 
ficent effect upon the individual and 
society. —Georce D. BimkuHorr. 


It is the hardest thing in the world 
to be a good thinker without being a 
good self-examiner. —SHAFTESBURY. 


Travel -gives a character of experi- 
ence to our knowledge, and brings the 
figures on the tablet of memory into 
strong relief. —TRUCKMAN. 


How difficult it is to persuade a 
man to reason against his interest ; 
though he is convinced that equity is 
against him. —TRUSLER. 


Invention, strictly speaking, is lit- 


tle more than a new combination of 


those images which have been pre-’ 


viously gathered and deposited in the 
memory. Nothing can be made of 
nothing; he who has laid up no mate- 
rials can produce no combinations. 

—Sir J. REYNOLDS. 


A failure establishes only this, that 
our determination to succeed was not 
strong enough. —BoveE. 


Faith without works is like a bird 
without wings; though she may hop 
about on earth, she will never fly to 
heaven. But when both are joined 'to- 
gether, then doth the soul mount up to 
her eternal rest. . —BEAUMONT. 


It is a maxim received’in life that, 
in general, we can determine more 
wisely for others than for ourselves. 
The reason of it is so clear in argu- 
ment that it hardly wants the con- 
firmation of experience. —JUNIUS. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” wich have appeared here 
have been publishes in book form. Price $2. 
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Putting a telephone in for you 


eee sample of teamwork by these two >> 


Installing one telephone is a fairly sim- 
ple job. 

But making it possible for the Bell 
System to install telephones at a rate 
averaging 25 a minute every working 
day, calls for a lot of skillful teamwork 
hy Western Electric—supply member of 
the Bell Telephone team. 

Western Electric manufactures the 
telephones, wire and other equipment— 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... 


of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 


| 


‘of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
apparatus. 











DISTRIBUTOR... 






buys the installers’ supplies and tools— 
delivers all these things where and when 
needed throughout the nation. 

That’s just a small sample of team- 
work by Western Electric. 


Teamwork on a vast scale goes into 
manufacturing, purchasing and distrib- 
uting all kinds of telephone equipment 
and supplies and installing central 
office switchboards, 


INSTALLER... 
of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


of telephone 
opparatus and 
supplies. 





A UNIT OF THE BELL @® SYSTEM SINCE 1882 









cae 





Western Electric has always been an in- 
tegral part of your Bell Telephone ser- 
vice—helping to make it the world’s best 
at the lowest possible cost. 









THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 


Burroughs 


This Symbol 


MEANS EVERYTHING IN BUSINESS MACHINES 


modern machines for every need 


cost-saving counsel for every business 


factory branch service for every user 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 





